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ABSTBACT 

Interest in recent years has centered on the 
purposes, forms, effects, and magnitude of private sector training of 
employees. Demand for detailed and accurate information on these 
subjects has arisen vithin Idustry itself, within government 
agencies, education and research Institutions, and organlsad lab^r. 
This ■onograph is an attempt to supply a description of such private 
sector training efforts. Included in this monogi^ph are an 
ej^amination of the role of employer-provided education and training 
viewed as a part of the total skill acguisition structurei a 
description of the needs and motivations for employer- sponsored 
tralaing; important new estimates of the amounts being spent on 
various kinds of training i a discussion of new challenges and 
problems industry ^provided education and training is being called 
upon to meeti and finally, a discussion of the role the government 
has eserclsed and should be expected to take in enhancing the ability 
of industry education and training to meet these new challenges. Of 
the many findings and recommendations contained in this study, one of 
the strongest Is the case made for developing record keepiag in the 
education mad training area. 
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FOREWORD 



The purposes, forms, effects and magnitude of private sector 
spending for workforce education and training have become. In recent 
years j for many and varied reasons, subjects of Intense interest and 
no little speculation* Demand for detailed and accurate information 
on these subjects has arisen within Industry itself ^ within government 
agencies, education and research institutions and organized labor* 

Stimulating that demand are a diverse array of interests and con- 
cerns* Among them: 

o continuing anxiety about a declining rate of productivity growths 
and Its effects on inflation and our competitive position in the 
world economy, combined with an appreciation that past and future 
levels and kinds of investments in skills formation might well 
be part of the cause and solution of present problems; 

o concern about the ways and means by which equal employment oppor^ 
tunity gains for minorities, women ^ older workers, handicapped 
and other groups can be effectively sustained in the years ahead i 

o concern about whether our public education and training establish- 
ments and practices are up to the task of accommodating, with 
short enough turn around times, the changing skill and knowledge 
formation needs of our economy, especially in the face of a 
rapidly altering demography at the workplace | B 

o concern about whether the aspirations and expectations of the 
workforce of the 1980 's can be aecoimodated within traditional 
pyramidal-type occupational structures and rewards, in the absence 
of other human growth options; 

o and an emerging appreciation that to achieve mastery over the 

demands of everyday life and to particinate In an Informed way in 
political affairs and decision-making both require of Americans 
an increased sophistication obtained only through continuing 
learning* and, increasingly, through organised learning. 

We know now that during the past 20 years a vast and diverse edu- 
cational enterprise has emerged within private industry - particularly 
large Industry* We suspect that how and how well it functions and what 
kinds of opportunities it creates will importantly effect how these 
concerns and national challenges are met. 

But as each of those seeking information on private sector education 
and training have discovered, precious little of the detail of the whole 
of this system has been available. When this policy research paper was 
commissioned in 1979, the situation was little changed from that obtaining 
in the mld-1970's when Seymour Lusterman labelled industry education and 
trsining the "shadow education system*" 
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The details of that system, we are learning, may well amount to a 
set of key indicators of our economic and social well-being- An appreci- 
ation is emerging that what is going on within industry will decisively' 
shape the worklife education opportunity structure we will have in the 
decades ahead. And while present interest reminds us that here are some 
numbers on which we should be keeping close tabs, our practice has been 



net to record, collect or analyze them 



Those in industry, goveriment, labor, and education concerned with 
human resource development issues, and all those concerned to have a 
clearer picture of the industrial education and training enterprise will 
welcome thi.^ contribution by Dr. Harold Goldstein. Presented here in 
clear and entertaining language arei an examination of the role of 
employer-provided education and training viewed as a part of the total 
f.kill acquisition structure; a description of the needs and motivations 
for employer sponsored training | important new esttmtes of the amounts 
being spent on various kinds of training; a discussion of new challenges 
and problems industry provided education and training is being called 
upon to meet; and finally a discussion of the role government has excercised 
and should be expected to take in enhancing the ability of industry educa- 
tion and training to meet these new challenges. 

Of the many findings a."»d raconmsendations contained in this study, one 
of the most compelling from this reader's vantage, is the strong case made 
for moving matters forward to develop our record keeping in the education 
and training area. As Willard Wlrtz and Harold Goldstein put it In A 
Critical Look at the Measuring of Work , "We tend to do what we maasute." 
The movement toward greater opportunity for worklife education and training 
seems certain to require something more than faith and belief in the 
positive effects of education* if further broadening of opportunity is to 
occur . 



Gregory B* Smith 
Director 

Worker Education and Training Policies 
Project 
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I. lOTRODUCTION 



The eontributlon of wrk gkilla to aconomic growth, productivity 
gmtnSi and rising average imcoae levels is illustrated by the finding 
that the educational level of the work force (which is a measurable 
proKy for work skills) has contributed a significant fraction of the 
national productivity growth io the United States in the past half-century 
(Denison^ 1976) . Equally toportant is the contribution work skills make 
to the life of the individual workar by promoting his or her ability to 
earn a livings to make maKimum use of personal capacities, and to attain 
the satisfaction that comes from a feeling of competence and Independence, 

Feople acquire wrk skills by general education, vocationally-oriented 
education at all levels, Incltuding professional, and learning opportunities 
provided by raployers^ either on the job or in special programs. The way 
la which these three modes are combined differs widely from one situation 
to another, depending on the individual, the occupation » and the social 
mlliau . The major role of anployer-provided learning is to adapt previously 
acquired general knowledge and skills to the needs of the Job. But be^^auae 
on-Che^Job' learning often comes after the others^ it has to serve also to 
maks up for their deficiencies. And because employers-provided learning 
serves the functions both of enhancing skills for promotion and of changing 
skills for adaptation to changing technology. It must often include general 
knovledge and Involva a return to school. ThuSj training provided by 
raployers serves the critical role of completing the process of skill 
acquisition and includes necessary general learning as well as specific 
vo^tlonal preparation. 




Because of Its importance as the capstone of skill acquisitionp 
employer-provided training is the focus of intensive Interest* Workers 
see good training as contributing to their incone and chances for promotion; 
many collective-bargaining agreements provide for and regulate training. 
To minority workers^ access to training opportunities is a key to equal 
opportunity not merely for employment but for promotion to the better- 
pay ing* higher-status jobs. Employers sea training in a variety of waysi 
some as a burdan and cost— especially if trained workers quit and take 
their newly acquired skills to another firm; others as essential to assure 
a supply of skilled workers, improve productivity or quality of service^ 
adapt to new technologies or ways of doing business, or attract and retain 
workers in the firm. The public Interest is in enhancing productivity 

and economic growth, reducing structural unemployment by retraining workers 

f 

with obsolete skills or giving disadvantaged workers entree Into jobs. 

This paper will focus on employer-provided training, both on-the-job 
and that provided by more formal methods, including helping the worker 
to take courses in schools. It will not deal with work-study or cooperative 
programs in which students are given opportunities to work while still in 
school as a part of the learning and maturation process. This paper will 
deal only with the private economy, although goveriunent agencies also conduct 
training for their employees. It will examine the role of employer-provided 
training in the total system—if it can be called a system— for skill acquisi- 
tion. It will describe the needs and motivations for training and the 
amounts and kinds of training provided. It will present new challenges and 
tasks that training will be called upon to cope with* And, finally, it 
will discuss what role government should take in. enhancing this type of 
training. 




II. THE ROLE OF EMPLOYER-PROVIDED TRAINING 

This section will begin by dlscuaaing the ways in which people acquire 
work ikilli in the United States^ end how general education, vocationally-- 
oriented education, and on-^the-Job learning contribute to skill acquisition. 
It will describe the needs e^loyar-provided training la designed to meet 
and the kinds of tracing given. The insights provided by economic theory 
will be briefly smamari^ed. 

A, The Syst^ for Skill Acquisition in the United States 

The term "system" in this context implies no integrated, planned, or 
even systematic arrangOTent, but rather the variety of modes, methods, and 
InBtitutlons that have developed* each more or less Independently of the 
others, srae competing for clients, and related only In that each is shaped 
to gome extent by the exiatence of the others and by Its efforts to find a 
niche for Itself in a busy marketplace. 

To put some order into this, one may distinguish among general educa- 
tion* vocationally-oriented education,* and on-the-job learning. But, In 
faet^ no elment of the syatra serves one of these purposes solely. The 
high school and the four-year college are thought of as providing general 
education, yet high schools not only provide courses identified as "voca-^ 
tional education*" but also give stiidents pursuing an academic track the 
opportunity to learn such job-related skills as typing *whlle colleges provide 
a variety of major fields of specialisation that are designed to qualify 
the graduate for entry into certain professional or technical occupations. 
Similarly, there Is a general educational component--usually a weak one— 

*Thls clOTSy eKpression refers to any education program designed to 
Impart skills that will qualify the student for entry Into a specific occupa- 
tion* It includes vocational education as generally understood, as well as 
collega edueatlon in engineering, law* or other occupations, and many programs 
at the coflBWinlty collage or technical Initltute level • 



la many vocatlotially-arlented education programs. Finally, employer- 
.provldea training, whose main function Is to adapt the school-learned 
ekllls to the way work Is conducted In the firm, finds Itself providing 
some general education, whether to make up for the deficiencies of the 
school system (for example, teaching "comunicatlons skills"— how to write 
In English) or to give management personnel a background in psychology, 
ecoaomics, mathematics, or natural sciences as part of training In broad 
management skills, 

■The general level of educational attalianent In the United States is 
high In the sense that most people get many years of schooling. The current 
situation la more accurately portrayed by the educational experience of 
young adults than by that of the entire adult population or the labor force, 
since school attainment has increased in recent decades. More than four- 
fifths of the youth in their earl- «-.w^nties had completed 4 years of high 
school or more In the mid-ser^ , and more than one-fifth had completed 
4 or more years of college (Census, P-20, No. 274, Table 1). Among black 
youth, 72 percent had 4 years of high school or more. Thus, even allowing 
for some of the well -publicized deficiencies of high school education, 
a high proportion of youth has attained literacy and a knowledge of general 
arithmetic and science that serves as a background for learning work skills. 

• In addition to general education, there Is an extensive enterprise 
providing vocationally-oriented education. To show the relative size of the 
esraponents of this activlcy, one may use either enrollment data or statistics 
on graduations. Enrollments are usefui as a measure of the volume or work- 
load of the training effort, but not as a measure of the number of people who 
benefit from the programi for axample, enrollments In a four-year program 
will be double those in a two-year program affecting the same number of 



paopla. Maraover» many who enroll drbp out before getting mueh benefit. 
Data on graduationa or completions, on the other handi show the nimber 
of people who have gone through defined training curricula and amerged with 
i^atever bundle of skills or learning the program has been designed to 
impart . 

This way of looking at vocationally-^orlented education la exrapllfled 
in Table 1, which shows for a recent year the outflow of graduates of the 
various programs and which may serve as a map of the structure of this 
type of education," 

The size of these graduating classes Is Impressive when placed Into 
perspective by comparison with the population at the typical ages when these 
courses are completed. Those completing vocational education in secondary 
school amount to nearly one-third of the 18-year-olds* Those completing 
courses In Institutions of higher-education amount to nearly as high a 
proportion of the applicable age groups - about 30 percent* Graduates of 
postsecondary public vocatioiml education courses and private trade, tech- 
nical, and business schools amount to about 21 percent of the population 
at appropriate ages* Adding the three figures together, we get 83 percent * 
but, in fact, less than this proportion of the population gets these types 
of education because some Individuals go through more than one of the pro- 
grans - e*g*, a graduate of a secondary-school vocational course who later 
completes a postsecondary vocational course or gets an associate, or bachelor's 

^One component, 4-year colleges. Is included even though not all of 
their graduates have taken courses recognised as vocational preparation. 
Many bachelor's degree graduates are qualified for employment on the basis 
of their degree. Including graduates In architecture, engineering, accounting, 
business, journalism, nursing, computer sciences, education, physical and 
occu^tlonal therapy, medical laboratory technology, dental hygiene, and 
dietetics. Liberal arts graduates, though not ^tTallfled by their bacca- 
laureate to work In their major fields, are sought by many employers who hire 
college graduates for sales or management trainee positions. 



Table 1 . Vpaatiosal F reparation Instltutlans in the 
United States and Their Outpyti Numbers of 
Persons Completing Various Typrnm of 
Vooationally-Orlented Eduaatlonp as a 
Percent of the Fopuiatlon at the Relev 
Age, 1976 

Percent 

of Relevant 

Type of Institution Number Age Cohort 

Secondary school vocational curricula 1,378,000 32*5 



Fostsecondary vocational curricula. 



non-cQllgget total 


88S.000 


20.9 


Public 


537,000 


12.7 


Private* 


348,000 


8.2 


Institutions of higher education, total 


1,169,000 


29.8 


Conmunlty collsge occupational 






curricula 


243,000 


5.8 


4-yaar college, no graduate or 






professional degree 


551,000 


14.0 


First professional degrees (health 






fields, law^i theology) 


63,000 


1.7 


Graduate degrees, masters* 


312,000 


8.3 


Adult and on-therjob prpgraAS, total 


984,000 




Appreneiceship (registered programs 


49,000 


1.3 


Hilltary training applicable to civilian 






Jobs . '.::-i'r.:.'-::-: ■ . 


475,000 


12>6 


Adult , vocational education ' 


235,000 




CETA classroom (130^^^^^ 






Job (63,000) training 


193,000 




Job CerVs 


32,000 





Sources and notesr See Appendix,^ ^ ^ . . . 

* An additional 34,000 doctorate dagreaS' were' granteds but these are 
: ' excluded from the- table to avoid double-counting since most of them had 
previously received master -a degrees. ; : : ^ 



dogret at a higher adueatlon Inscltutlan* Offsetting this double- 
€euntlng» however, are two groups i the large number who drop out of 
these eourses before completing them« but who receive a partial vocational 
preparationt and those who complete an adult or on--the--Job training program 
such as those shown at the bottom of the table. Nearly a million people 
completed these^ including military training of the kind applicable to 
civilian jobs, adult vocational curricula, CETA training, formal appren-- 
ticeship and Job Corps training* For most of these, an applicable age 
group cannot be identified. 

What this table shows is that the nwber of pepple completing 
vocationally-oriented courses annually is not far below the total size 
of the population cohort entering the labor force. It is apparent that 
most workers get not only 12 or more years of general education but also 
some significant occupational preparation in school and come to their Jobs 
with at least some theoretical background for an occupation and some partly 
developed work skills. Only a minority - although a significant nmber - of 
the youth enter the labor force without having completed a vocationally- 
oriented curriculum^ including those who do not finish high school and many 
of those whose high school education was general or academic, or whose 
college degree was in liberal arts. 
B, The Needs Employer-Provided Training Must Meet 

The workplace picks up where the schools left off. For new workers, 
several things must be accomplished by employer-provided training. Firsts 
the general skills they have acquired must be supplemented and focused 

2 

In 1976, 24 percent of those completing secondary school vocational 
curricula continued full-time school, according to follow-up surveys 
reported by the Office of Education (1978, p, 16), 



to adapt to the way work is done In the enterprise. Second, in many oasas, 
orientation to the firm's policies, rules* and organlMtion la provided. 
And, tMrdt in all too many Inatances, the deficiencies of the vocational 
preparation, and even of the general education, must be made up. 

The latter funeclon of entry training has been well publicized. A 
frequent complaint of Industry over the years has been that the schools are 
not doing their Job* This Is voiced with respect to basic skills that the 
schools are assumed to be competent to provide, such as the three R's, as 
well as to vocational skills. A comion criticism of vocatlorial education 
at the secondary school level is that It teaches obsolete methods on antique 
equipment. That some Masters of Business Administration have had nd courkes 
in accounting la the complaint of many employers^ often accompanied by the 
bitter remark, "The thing they teach best is arrogance." This has bein a 
long-standing problem, arising out of rigidities and traditionalism in 
educational Institutions and failures of comiunlcatlon between them and 
employers. As long as. employers cannot get these deficiencies corrected 
by the schools, they will have to continue to make them up in their own 
training. 

In addition to introducing new workers, employer-provided training 
performs several other functlonsi upgrading skills for promotion, retraining 
where new production methods are Introduced, and adapting managerial person- 
nel to new products or new climates affecting business, such as government 
regulations on worker safety, enviroiuaencal pollution, or affirmative action 
for equal employment opportunity. 

Sometimes the training is given in belated recognition of a serious 
deficiency in work skills. This is dramatically illustrated In two new 
headline-making training programs begun In the summer of 1979f the creation 



of a Nualear Opera tlotis Initltute to sat up a training program for oper^ 
atlng staff of nuclaar elactrlc generating plants following the Three-Mllfe 
Island near-disaster ( Washington Post . June 29, 1979), and the special 
training program for oiaj^nLenance workers on DC-10 airplanes following the 
crash of an AmerlQan Airlines plane in Chicago, 

Several other reasons for training in Industry may be identified* One 
Is the desire to assure "occupational vitality - morale, in the sense of 
commitment to work - particularly among professionals and managers" 
(Lustertnan, 1977* p. 6). Another Is the desire to stabilise employment* 
reduce turnover, and fill needs for .shortage skills from within* Still 
another purpose Is to make the firm attractive to workers, who may be willing 
"to trade lower pay for learning opportunity" ( ibid. ) • 

The focus of training differs among occupations, partly reflecting the 
relative roles of schooling and eKperience in skill development » For 
manaEsrial occupations , with their great inter-firm mobility, orientation 
to the firm is an important reason for training* Also, as the development 
of new management methods (such as "management by objective") seizes the 
imagination of administration, or as the climate in which business Is done 
changes ^ for eKample because of new regulatory laws ^ management must be 
trained to cope (Myers* pp, 71-*80j Glark and Davis* p, 179), 

Training is given for sales wrkers to acquaint them with new products* 
as wall as to improve their sales techniques* In some subject fields* there 
is little training available eKcapt through the firm. For retail sales 
people, the subject matter in which training is needed is not compleK*' but 
high turnover requires a constant vol we of short-^duration training, limited 
by the inadvlsability of investing too much in any individual (Clark and 
Davis, p. 181)* 
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Supegvlgory training eoncantratei on how to iupervlse and how to 
teaeh^ as wtll as how to operaca under new personnel praGtices, gueh as 
thosa raqulrad by equal employment opportunity laws, 

For eraft and oparatlve workers , training focuses on pronotlon and 
skill upgradlngp including full craft training by systematic rotation 
through a variety of operations and short-term training* Automobile and 
appliance eompanlei train not only production workers but also servicemen 
and repalrmuns both thiilr own employees and those of their customers or 
dealers. 

Clerical workers receive much of their Initial skill development In 
schools (both secondary schools and private business schools) and employer- 
provided training tends to be general orientation plus special programs for 
such occupations as key-punch operators or bank tellers (HyerSp pp, 51-60). 

Training for professional and technical workers * the OQcupations for 
which schooling Is most extensive - Is largely for upgrading and for 
updating skills to keep up with changing technology in their fields. Many 
professional workers move up to Mnagerlal jobs for which their professional 
education has given them little preparation, and training or outside courses 
are ott^n focused on broadening their skills (MyerSj pp, 61-70) . 

The special needs for training in industrial organlgatlons reflect their 
technology and structures as well as the occupations they CTploy and the 
modes of preparation available for these operations. Industry's role depends 
in part on how much of the training In the various occupations is done by the 
schools. For example t according to Its assistant vice-president for training 
and education, the Bell System can hire already-strained workers In only a few 
occupations, including automobile mechanics, some clerical and data systOTS 
jobs, and professional Jobs such as accountant, lawyer, physician, nurse,- . 
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psychologist » and englnear. These are the eKceptionSi and aven in these 
Jobs there mvm many skills and much knowledge specific to the Bell System 
to be learned before the already-avallable skills can be effectively applied. 
For most of Its JobSs Bell gives Initial formal training and continues to 
provide training from time to time (W. Frank Blount « In cestlmony before 
Senate Coimlttee on Labor and Human Resources ^ June 6-7 ^ 1979). 

The effect of the structure of the career ladder in Industry and the 
role of school^based preparation in skill development is illustrated in 
the Aintrast between the job and promotion structure in hospitala and that 
of industries such as steel , automobiles, and petroleum refining. Hospitals 
employ many occupations for which training is provided in schools, including 
pharmacists» X^ray technologists^ respiratory therapy workersp occupational 
and physical therapists, audlologists, dieticians^ and speech pathologists. 
These workers are hired from outside and given little or no training by the 
hospital. Nor can workers hired in entry ^Jobs, such as hospital attendants, 
aspire to promotion into these Jobs. Training in hospitals Is for lilted 
objectives ^ qualifying untrained workers for employment and upgrading 
within groupings of jobs where some promotional opportunities exist (U.S. 
Department of Labors Occupational Outlook Handbook , 1978^79 Edition, pp. 447- 
515), Such untrained workers, however, amount to 60 to 70 percent of hospital 
personnel, and increasing attention is being glvan to their training (D,L. 
Kiramerly, Vice President, Human Resources, Michael Reese Hospital and Medical 
Center, Chicago, in U,S. Department of HEW, National Institute of Education, 
1979). 

In steel, automobiles, petroleum, and chemicals, well-defined promotional 
sequences and tall promotion ladders are foundi a worker is hired as a yard ^ 
laborer or other unskilled worker and works up to semi-skilled and often 
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skilled ptodtiotlon and maintenance Jobs. Few Jobs mtm flllad by hlrlngp 
except at tht bottom. In men's apparel and many shoe and textile plants, 
on the other handp there Is an open struature, go that practically every 
Job is a hiring alasiiflcation^ There Is little or no movement within the 
plant* The structure detactnlnes which skills the ^ployer trains himself 
and which he eKpects some other training institution to produce. This Is 
affected by the extent to which the gkilla are firm-specific. In which case 
there is more likely to be Internal promotion and traiQing (Doeringer, In 
U«S« Department of Labor, tlanpower Administration Monograph No, 7, 196^8, 
pp, 9^10). 

In suttnoary, the use and role of training within industry differs, 
depending on the contribution of schools in preparing for specific occupa- 
tions and on the career ladder structure of the industry or the firm which 
tends to think of training that it engages in as a necassary business 
expense» not primarily as a fringe benefit for employees * A survey of train- 
ing in industry reported^ 

While Incidentally supportive of th^j Job and career aspirations 

of participating employees, most eriployer-aponsored education 

and training stems from business iieeds , « . Only a small number ' . 

[of business executives] think « « # that these progms inalude 

subjects or skills that "are really the responsibility of the 

sahools to provide." Typically, these spokesmen regard all or 

most of their companies' education and training activities as 

lagltlmate and necessary business functions (Lusterman, 1977, p. 1)« 

That there are some doubts In Industry about this serious view is brought 

out in the comment of a steel company executive cited in the same report (p, 

5)i ."^j'alning has often been a form of- entertalfunent in industry*" One' 

de/otee of training comnents bitterly that "training Is the stepchild of 

the world of work and is not taken very seriously at all" (Gilbert, 1976, p. 

4). And skepticism about training Is reflected in the reasons given by 



iraspondsnts to a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey for the fact that they 
do not provide formal training: tha most coamon reason was that *'informsl 
training satisfies the needs," but more than a quarter of the respondents 
In metalworking Industries said they preferred to recruit trained workers i 
taany said they had so few sklllad Jobs that structured training was unneces- 
saryi about one-quarter said they did not have the oapability to provide 
structured training; and a few pointed to the risk of training workers and 
then losing thm. to other firms (U.S. Department of Labor, Occupational 
Training in Selected Met alworklng Industries ^ 1974, pp. 11-13), 

The attitudes and motivations of employers with respect to trainings 
then^ are not entirely uniform* Organised labor also has mlKed attitudes. 
On one hand, some unions are supportive of training, and especially of 
apprenticeship; training is seen as the route to promotion and to improving 
the Individual worker's earning power and marketable skills. Training is 
regulated by many collective bargaining agreementsi in 1976, 695 out of 
1570 major agreements (covering 1,000 or more workers) analyied by BLS had 
apprenticeship provisions. These agreements covered nearly half of the 
6.7 million workers covered by the major agreements. Provisions about other 
training on the job were negotiated in 589 agreements^ also covering nearly 
half the workers. These programs were designed to qualify workers in 
different or higher skills or to upgrade existing skills. Such agreements 
were found in every one of the 31 industries analysed, with the largest 
number of workers covered by them showing up In transportation equipment 
and primary metals manufacturing and in transportation and construction* 
In 78 agreements, covering about 12 percent of the workers, tuition aid was 
provided (U.S. Department of Labor, Characteristics of Major Collective 
Bargaining Agreements^ July 1, 1976 , p. 76). 




Labor's concern about training st«ns from its effect on workers* 
earning ability and aeeurityi from a desire to control the supply of labor 
to pravant an aKcess of trained workers over job opportunities t and from 
a concern about the potential for abuse of govertwant subsidies « Where 

♦ 

subsidies exist , unions want to prevent aaployers from taking advantage 
of the subsidy and then discarding the worker, using him or her only while 
subsidised and in lieu of workers to whom the firm would otherwise have 
to pay a full wage* Unions press for creating openings for the new workers 
being trained^ so that they can stay with the company and start a career , 
and urge that to create these openings* other workers « should be upgraded » 
"The solution to the problem of structural unemployment relies heavily on 
the career ladder concept" (Fry, 1979, p. 10)* 

Another labor concern is to assure access to training when technology 
leal change threatens to make some Jobs obsolete, ^ny union agreements 
call for advance notification of impending technological changes and 
provision of retraining for employees potentially displaced (Beiltskyp 1977, 
p"# 9) m (Provisions of major collective bargaining agreements as of 1967 
are suiranariEed in Task Force on Occupational Training in Industry, 1968, 
Vol. 11, pages 82^93.) 
C. Modes of Training 

Training provided by employers takes several forms, uses a variety of 
methods, and, as indicated in the previous section^ includes a wide range 
of content , depending both on the skills to be imparted and the purpose of 
the training « 

In form, training runs the gamut between informal and highly formalized. 
The traditional way many jobs are taught is to put the worker on the Job, 
with a few brief instructions from the supervisor or a fellow worker, and 



keep an mym on the new worker to correct mistakes » For complex jobs> thm 
worker begins on a simple task and goes on to others when this task Is 
mastered, nie worker learns by watehlng others, by trial and errors by 
Informal diseusslon or even by trying out other tasks in luneh break, and 
by moving around In the plant. More formal training comes In when the 
worker Is put through a systematic rotation of tasks to develop a rounded 
skill. 

In a complex organisation or where lowing something of the technology 
la Important to the jobs even more formal training may be introduced. The 
worker thus learns the "why" in addition to the "how" (Clark and Davis, 
1975s pt 178)* Instruction may be given individually or in a small groups 
in a classroom at the plants by lectures or through audlo-^visual aldSs 
prograMned learnings or other methods more flexibly adapted to teaching 
an Individual. Finally s arrangements may be made for courses at a local 
school or for bringing an instructor from the school into the workplace* 
For ^chool programSs employers pay all or part of the tuition ("tuition aid")s 
and sometimes the workers are released for this training during working hours, 
while receiving their regular pay. 

Apprenticeship la a tlme-*honored mode of on-the-job training, involving 
sysCematic rotation chrough a series of tasks over several years, as well 
as classroom Instruction in the theoretical aspects of the craft. As shown 
in Table 1, only about one percent of the new workers complete formal appren-- 
tlceships registered with official bodies. An additional nwber, which Is 
estimated to be about half again as manys complete apprenticeships not so 
registered (Swerdloffs 1978). In addition some companies provide less formal 
programs for training craft workerss involving more on-the-job experiences 
with less rigid sequences of assignments and about half the classroom 
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Instruction required for apprenticeship! such programs may take eight 

or more years to complete, compared to 4 years for the typical apprentice- 

c»hlp (Employmant a nd Training Report of the PreBldent . 1977. page 97). 

This variety of modes represents a contlnuim over the range of degrees 
of formality, and each employer has the opportunity to choose for each 
training program the method best adapted to the company's needs. A variety 
of considerations affects the choice. The Informal or minimally formal 
training at the work station "emphasizes learning by doing and keeps theoret- 
ical explanations to a minimum," one study points out. "This Is particularly 
attractive to people who have been 'turned off by earlier experiences with 
book learning, or who for other reasons learn best from concrete occurrences" 
(Belltsky, 1977, p. 10). The concrete learning that occurs in this situation 
is less likely than a classroom experience to Impart a generalized skill 
that the worker can take to other jobs and therefore is preferred by those 
employers who fear losing their investment In training as a result ef 
turnover . 

On the other hand, the "buddy system" by which the new worker learns 
from an experienced worker is not always welcomed by the latter i there is 
a traditional fear of giving away methods learned by long ^perlence to a 
new (and sometimes younger and more vigorous) worker who can soon attain 
equal or even greater productivity. Workers sometimes say that the worker 
who learns by watching his or her fellows Is "stealing the job." Wiere 

job security is not assured; this fear can be a potent ^f^^^ a 

coimion view among professional training officers is that completely informal 
instruction by a fellow worker is not always desirable because It may lead 
to inculcation of negative or counterproductive attitudes (Robert Allen, 
In Craig (ed.) 1976) . (It Is difficult to see how a new worker could be 



prevented ttom picking up attitudes from fellow vorkera regardless of the 
method by whleh he or she Is trained.) 

The mare formal programs » requiring training staff , equipment » elass- 
roomip etQpi beoome Inoreasingly expensive^ especially when the workers' 
time away from produatlon Is being paid for. Tuition aid may be less 
costly. On the other handf the costs and tlma Involved in travel to a 
school encourage some employers to offer the training in the workplacBp 
during or after work hours. The Industry^based training progrws have the 
advantage, when compared to schools^ of not being bound by the traditional 
sohool model of elassroom, course contentt lecture, semastersp examinations, 
and credits; newer teaching technologies can be used, including prograimned 
learning, audio-visual aids, and training targeted to the needs. Because of 
these and a variety of other considerations, many firms operate more than 
one kind of training. 

There is some evidence that foraal methods of training have been on 
the increase. According to one survey of practlcss in firms, ^elusive use 
of informal methods declined from 40 percent to 20 percent from 1962 to 1969, 
The sample is hardly representative, however (Clark and Davis, p. 179, citing 
a Bureau of National Affairs survey). 

The costs of more formal training are one of the reasons why more of 
It goes on in larger than in smaller plants. Other factors are simply the 
need to have a "critical mass" - enough workers requiring a particular 
training program at a particular time to warrant setting it up, and a large ~ 
enough work force to support a training staff. Vendors of training materials 
meet the needs of small plants to some extent by providing individualized 
Instruction materials. Nevertheless, surveys continue to show less activity 
In smaller firms. 
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D. Economic Theory Bearing on raining 

Two Innovations In economic theory shed some light on the economlcB 

of training. One of these Is "human capital" theory, the other, the theory 

of Internal labor markets - 

The first of these is concerned with the investment In human beings 

Involved in giving them education or training. It examines the return to 

this investment In the same way as the return to an investment in any other 
asset is analyzed, (If this seems a cold, calculating approach. It la 
precisely this characteristic that places It comfortably In the icy main- 
stream of economic thinking,) In applying th^^ analysis to training, Gary 
Becker, in the seminal work in this field, made a fundamental distinction 

between general and specific training (Becker, 1962, 1964). Specific train- 

I 

Ing is that which prepares a worker only for work In the firm; general 
training prepares him or her for work in other firms as well. An example 
of the first le orientation to the organization of the firm, or training 
In a technology or process used only by a single firm. An eKample of the 
second is an apprenticeship In a craft or training in a skill that is widely 
employed, such as welder. Becker argues that since the worker is free to 
quit and carry his general skill to another Job, the firm will not bear 
the cost of general training i Instead as a result of the operation of 
competitive forces, the worker will bear it, through reduced earnings while 
in training. The worker receiving specific training, 'however, will receive 
his full wage (based on his marginal productivity), and the company will 
bear the cost of training. 

This theory has been accepted and ^aborat^^^ by many ecoBomlets* Among 
them. Mincer as tlmatad that the rate of return In the investmsnt to on-the- 
j^?^ i^i^g was for at least one-quartar of th# 



eoneid^rable difference between earnings of college graduates and those 
of high school graduates (Mincer, 1962). 

This theory presents some problemst however. One la that in practice 
the dlatinctlon between general and specific training is not always clear* 
much training has elCTents of both. On another aspect, as Blaug (1972* p* 
194) points out, the fact that few firms have records of the coats of 
training - even of the direct costs, not to mention the indirect costs which 
Include overhead, rent* workers' wages while In training, etc* - raises a 
question whether they have, in fact, any basis by which to reduce the wage 
of the recipient of general training so that he absorbs the costs- The 
theory depends on the existence of a perfectly free market for labor and 
other factors of production and fails to account for the effects of less than 
full mobility on the part of workers who have received general training, or, 
indeed, the impact of unions on wage rates (Icl^us, 1963, p, 504), 

Some employers do act, at least in part, in a manner consistent with 
the theory* some see the possibility that they will lose trained workers by 
turnover as a reason for not providing training, (e*g, the responses to a 
BLS survey cited above ) and others express a preference for giving only 
specific training, because they fear losing workers with general training 
by turnover (Clark and Davis, p. 182), This consciousness of the relation- 
ship between general training and turnover gives some support to the theory, 
but the news hasn't reached these employers that the workers, not they, will 
bear the cost of the general training. 

The human capital theory has implications for the issue of government 
financial support for training in industry. The government's interest is in 
skill development for maxlmw viability in the labor market, and not In 
developing skills usable only In a single firm, so It should support general. 
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but not Specific training. But if the cost of general Cralning is paid 
for, not by the employer, but by the worker through a wage rate lower than 
would be warranted by his productivity^ the goverment would be justified 
in contributing only If the resultant wage would be below the legal minima 
wage, or so low that the worker would not be attracted to the Job, This 
circumstance could arise, for example^ if welfare, unemplopaent compensations 
food stamps, and other benefits available to the worker made the reduced 
wage offered an Insufficient incentive to go to work. ^ 

The theory of internal labor marketSj first expressed by Clark Kerr 
(1950) and most recently made popular by Peter Doerlnger and Michael Plore 
(1966, 1971), describes the "labor mrket" within the firm as only weakly 
linked to that outside* Workers enter mainly In unskilled entry Jobs and 
advance through seniority, promotion, and upgrading training. Once in the 
firm, a worker's employment and wage rate are governed by factors in addi- 
tion to the marginal productivity of the worker ^s own labor i a web of rights 
conferred by status, usually achieved and enforced by collective bargaining ^ 
rights to promotion, training, security of employment. The \^rker'a status 
and wage are governed by rules, of which the general one la seniority. The 
rules, spelled out in collective bargaining agreements, specify promotion 
and training aequences and identify the hiring Jobs or "entry ports" through 
which workers come from outside. Unlike hittnan capital theory. Internal 
labor market theory does take into account the role of unions. 

To the structure of rules developed by collective bargaining hai been 
added a new set of rules imposed by law, dealing with equal employment oppor- 
tunlty. These rules affect not only entry but also promotion and access to 
training* They will be diicussed more fully In a later section of this 
paper; at this point their relevance to the other rules governing the 



internal labor market ±m noted. 

The lisplicatlona of the Internal labor market were siflnmariied by 
John Dunlop^ as Indicating 

the crueial Importance In our society of having a job^ Once 
you have a job.,*nany things follow. Adjustraents take place 
in the enterprise,,* This underscores the importance of 
preparing people to get a first job, and I think this defines 
a major priority for public policy (U.S. Dapartment Of Labor, 
Work Force Adlustments In Private Industry . Manpower /Alternatives 
Research Monograph No, 7^ p. 8,)* 

TOiile it is fair to say that the theory of Internal labor markets la not 

linked logically with the structure of neoclassical economic theory, as Is 

human capital theory, but is rather more institutional and empirical, its 

Insights contribute significantly to the understanding of training in 

industry a 



III. THE IKTEHT OF FINING 



Thig iaction will attempt to sketch out the extent or prevalence 
of training providsd by employers and the different foms that It takes. 
After a triaf disauasion of problems in measuring training. It will look 
first at what the available statistics say about the number and proportion 
of firms tliat give formal training and the types of flCTiS that do so (i.e., 
by industry and siie) and then at the more important question of the number 
and percentage of workers receiving training and their occupations* A 
view of training from another vantage point - reports by the workers them-' 
selves on the kinds of education and training they have received over their 
lives - will then be taken. Some information on the costs and benefits of 
training will also be sought. 

The reader should be warned at the outset that what this paper has to 
share on this subject is frustration. How much and what kind of training 
goes on* who gives it, where It is given, who gets lt| how much it costSp 
and what good it does have not been measured adequately in the United States, 
This Is interesting in view of the millions of workers Involved, the billions 
of dollars spent* and the hoped-for effects on productivity, worker income, 
international competitiveness of the nation's economy, and equality of 
employment opportunity. 
A* Measuring Training Activity 

To begin with, we must face the fact that the mode of training that 
appears by coimon observation to be the most prevalent - informal learnliat|f'^^ 
under the eye of the supervisor or fellow worker - Is not going to be 
measured by any survey of employers- Such informal on-the-job learning is 
seen as an integral part of the training process even by. firms that provide 



fomal tnlnlng. 



Xncireasingiyp off-^the-job Instruction and pariods ©f work are 
being viewed as integrated parts of a learning experience or 
developmental whole » Indeedi to many executives, efforts 
during recent years to link these two learning modes have been 
the most significant development in the field (Lusterman, 1977, 
P* 9). 

Informal training cannot be measured because records are not kept, and, 
since both the training and the production are Joint products of the same 
effort ^ no cost data can be developed « 

Even a somewhat more structured mode of training ^ systraatic rotation 
of the employee among an number of tasks so that he or she develops a 
rounded skill - Is difficult to measure, for the same reasons, A recent 
survey eKcludes such training from its definition, imless an Instructor is 
present* 

Training is defined as a structured program to permit ^ployees 
to acquire or Improve skills*.^ A structured training program 
must have an Identifiable plan. . .involve the active presence of 
an Instructor or trainer,. # A teaching machine or some other 
programmed self-learnliig device may be aubstltuted. . . In cases 
of training not related to apprenticeship, a supervisor or fellow 
employee who, incidental to his m±n responsibility, gives 
occ_a_s^Qnal , unscheduled instruction stiOuld not be considered an 
instructor or trainer (BLS, 1977i p. 3?; emphasis In original). 

In that survey, not only completely Informal training but also the first stage 

up to more formal training was excluded a decision probably made in the 

intereat of getting greater precision In what was measured. So we must be 

resigned to Identifying and measuring only a part of the total training 

provided by employers. 

A second measurCTent problem Is that not all surveys obtain a represent 

tatlve sample of firms to survey. Some of the surveys of training in 

inaustryjp including surveys whose resulta are very Illuminating as to 

methods of training, practices^ and costSt start with a list of firms whose 



Interest In training or In personnel praetlces has led them to join one 
or another association whoee mMberahlp was then surveyed (for example * 
Bureau of National AffalrSp 1978), They are obviously not typical of all 
firms with respect to training activity, and such surveys cannot reveal the 
true extent of training, 

A third problem^ and one on which several of the surveys have foundered. 
Is nonrasponse* Experience has shown that nonresponse is associated with 
lack of interest in the subject of the survey, and It is usually forad that 
the characteristic being measured - in this case, training activity - is 
less prevalent among chose who did not respond to the original questionnaire 
than among those who did. It Is standard statistical practice, therefore, 
to follow up a sample of nonrespondents and, on the basis of the Information 
they provide, to adjust the ssttaates to reflect the Incidence of the 
characteristic in the whole universe being studied, or. If this Is not 
possible, at least to Indicate the mount of error resulting from nonresponse. 
Unfortunately and Inexplicably, in neither of the two recent survays on 
which we must depend for a measure of the Incidence of training In industry 
was any use made of the Infomation from nonraspondents* The GonfarTOca 
Board's survey (Lusterman, 1977), despite evidence from a nonrespondent 
follow-up that the respondents, who were only 22 percent of the original 
mailing list, gave more training than nonraspondents, based all Its tabula- 
tions on the 22 percent* The Bureau of Labor Statistics want to the trouble 
and cost of visiting 550 firms who failed to raspond to Its mill survey, and 
then did not usa - did not aven raport on - tha results of tha follow upi 
tha tabulations in tha suivey are based on tha 59 pare tha SMpla that 

responded (BLS, 1977). 



In view of this disappointing performance in resent surveys by reputable 
organisations, it is heart -^warming to iee the attention to adjusting for 
nonreaponse in the report on a 1957 survey by authors who make no claims 
to statistical expertise (Clark and Sloan, 1958) * 

A few other practices followed In the two recent surveys defeat attempts 
to use them as definitive measures of training activity* The Conference 
Board survey tabulated the incidence of each of four types of training pro-* 
grams reported by its respondents, but did not tabulate a simple tally of 
the number of firms that had a^y formal training, so this cannot be inferred* 
The BLS, in the interest of precision in manpower Information, identified 
training in 14 specific skilled occupations, but only indirectly did they 
get a hint of the existence of any training for other occupational 5 percent 
of the firms surveyed reported that they trained for other occupations but 
not for the 14, but there is no Information on whether firms that provided 
training for the 14 occupations also prpvlded it for others* 

Another way to get a picture of training is to survey workers themselves 
and, in this way, measure not only current training activity but also the 
training received during each worker's prior life eKperienceSi and its rela- 
tion to his or her education^ occupation^ and personal chafacterlstics* 
Several major attempts to do this have been made: a 1964 report based on a 
survey of a nationwide sample of workers (Manpower Adminlstratloni 1964); a 
question on vocational training that was asked In the 1970 Census (Bureau of 
the Census^ 1973); and questions asked in various longitudinal surveys &uch 
as the Parnes surveys of various sepaents of the population (e.g. Fames » 
1974). Such surveys can provide great insight Jnto the contribution that 
training and other fonis of skill acquisition made In the eKperience of 
individuals. They are, however, subject to severe problems of accuracy 



of reporting and of recollection of events that occurred years earlier. 
For example, the Bur.au of the Census reports great Inconsistency between 
rasponses to Its 1970 census question on vocational training received and 
responses to a re-Interview (Bureau of the Census, 1974). 

The disappointing experience of trying to draw conclusions from recent 
surveys of training has led to somewhat more detailed and specific recommen- 
dations for Improvement of statistics at the end of this report than would 
normally be appropriate, 

^* Firms That Give Training and Workers Who Get It 

A first cut at a general survey of training in the economy, conducted 
by the Department of Labor In 1962, showed that only one out of five estab- 
lishments sponsored some type of formal training, and only 7 percent of the 
workers were enrolled In training at the time of the survey. Safety training 
accounted for half of these enroUees, and general orientation another 8 
percent, so that only about 40 percent (or less than 3 percent of all employed 
workers) were being given skill Improvement training. The largest numbers 
(10 percent of the trainees) were taking administrative tad supervisory 
training; 7 percent, sales training, and 6 percen^, training for the skilled 
trades (U.S. Department of Labor, 1965), 

Typically, a higher proportion of large companies engage in training. 
A 1957 survey of the nation's largest corporations showed that most of them 
provided educational programs for their employees. Questionnaires were 
mailed to the 500 largest corporations as listed by Fortune nagaEine, and 
72 percent of thm responded. Of those resporidlng, 85 percent reported 
some sort of educational program. (When allowance Is made^^ 
the estimated incidence of programs is between 61 and 89 percent— I.e., if 
mm of the nonrespondents had prpgrMS^ 



would have been 61 percent | if all of the nonreepondents had progress the 
figure would have been 89 percent*) In 67 percent of the responding firms 
(41 to 71 percent of the total) the programs were conducted both within and 
outside of the fira; in 28 percent (17 to 47 percent of the total) only 
within the firm, ^ong the reporting flras, training for supervisors was 
most consson; it was offered by 92 percent of the firms reporting. Profes- 
sionals received educational prograns In 71 percent of the firms ^ factory 
operatives in 45 percent , clerical workers in 31 percent (Clark and Sloan, 
1958, pp. 13-24), 

A broader spectrum of Industry was surveyed by the Conference Board 
for the period 1974^75 (Lusterman, 1977) , The sampling frame included all 
firms with 500 or more employees| firms of this slie employed 32 million 
persons at the time, or about half the wage and salary workers In private 
nonfarm establlsiments. 

In this survey the formal training modes were structured as follows: 
(1) Company courses » whether conducted by company personnel or outside insti- 
tutions and cpntractorSs and whether they are held on or off the company -s 
premises; some are held during work hours , some after hours, (2) Tuition- ^ 
a 14 P^TORf ^Tns selected and arranged for by employees, who are reimbursed 
fully or partly by the firm; the courses are normally after working hours, 
and at colleges or universities, but sometimes the Instructors come to 
places more convenient for the employees— even in some cases to company 
praises, (3) Other outside courses offered by such organlMtlons as the 
American Hanagemenc Assoclatlont the Conference Board, professional societies, 
trade associations or corporate suppliers of training. They are open to 
^ployees of more than a slngl® firm and are taken during working hours. 



Among the 22 percent of firms responding, the following percentages 
reported having various types of training programs (Lusterfflanp op , cit* , 
Table 2,6)*i 

Tuition aid (for after-houri courses) 89% 
Other outside courses (during work hours) 74% 
Company courses (during work hours) 70% 
Company courses (after hours) 39% ** 

The largest firms had the highest incidence of each type of programs 
for example^ 96 percent of the firms with 10,000 or more employees had 
company courses during work hourss but only 55 percent of those In the 
smallest size class, 500-999 employees, had such programs. 

The prevalence of training programs was generally similar among Industries 
eKcept that wholesale and retail trade had a lower incidence of each type of 
program than the other sectors (tusterman* Table 2*6), 

On the critical question of the n^ber of employees receiving training^ 
their occupations, and the kinds of training they got, the survey report is 
unclear. It la possiblSs however, to piece together a rough estimate of 
the total incidence of training . Imployeas who had participated in company 
courses in the previous year totaled 4.4 million, or 13 percent of all 
workers In firms employing 500 or morei 3.7 million (11 percent) had partici- 
pated in programs during hourSj and only 700,000 (2 percent) in after-hours 
programs (Lusterman, p. 11), In addition to those participating In company 



courses, there were 1*3 million participants annually in tuition aid pro- 
grama » ©r 4 percent of all workers, according to s rough esti^ta by the 
author of the scudy baaed on a 1970 Conferance Board survey (Lustermant 
p, 11), To this must be added the employees who participated in courses 
other than tuition-aid provided by non-company sources. The report gives 
no estimate of the nwnber involved , but this form of training absorbed 9 
percent of the training eKpendlturea (Lustermans Table 2.7). Ifaklng a 
rough estimate on the basis of the cost figures, this group of workers 
may have added about 10 percent to the numbers receiving training ^ or about 
600 j 000, If we assume that none of these four groups of workers partici- 
pated In more than one type of course* the total number of workers involved 
in formal training was about 6*3 million, or about one out of five of the 
32 million workers employed In firms with 500 or more employees. 

The percentage of employees participating in company courses (13 percent , 
overall) was fairly uniform In the. larger slie companies (14--16 percent) , 
but in the smallest slge firms It dropped to 10 percent (Lusterman^ Table 
2.2). By Industry there was less uniformity; manufacturing firms had only 
7 percent parclclpationj finance and insurance as high as 20 percent, and 
in the other secCors, the range was 12 to IS percent. Most of the partlcl^' 
patldn was in courses during work hours (Lusterman, Table. 2,7), 

Another measure of the relative emphasis among programs is the 
distribution of eKpendltures (Lusterman, Table 2.5) i 
Company courses 80% 
Outside courses 

Tuition aid 11% 
Other 9% 



Smaller firms depended more on outside courses for their trainings 
in firma In the 500-999 and 1,000^2,499 size groups between 50 and 60 percent 
of cha expenditures were for outside courses, while In the largest size 
group, 87 percent was spent In-house (Lustarman, Table 2.5). 

In terms of expenditures and employee Involvement, therefore, the most 
prevalent mode of employer^provlded training In firms employing 500 or more 
workers was through company courses during work hours. The kinds of training 
given in such programs are shown in Table 2. 



Table 2* Types of Courses Given in 
Durlng-Hours Company Programs 



Type of Course 



Percent of 
companies 
providing 
courses 



Employees 
Invo Ived 



EKpendi tyres 
, Mill-" Percent 
Niraber Percent ions of 
(000) of total of $ total 



Management development/ 
supervisory 


602 


1,400 


37% 


S 430 


24% 


Functional-cechnical 


54% 


2,300 


61% 


1,340 


74% 


Basic remedial 


8Z 


30 


1% 


15 


1% 


Other 


11% 


30 


1% 


IS 


1% 


All courses 


70% 


3,760 


100% 


$1,800 


100% 



Source: Lusterman, Tables 6.1, 6.2, and 6.3. 



The functional-technical category Included such areas as production, 
maintenance, marketing, aalei, service, office aaminlstratlon. Internal systems, 
finance and personnel - I.e., moBtly managerial and white-collar skills. 
Comparing these figures with the occupational distribution of the work force 
In Che reporting companies— 1 1 percent managerial, 12 percent professional 
and technical, 10 percent sales and marketing, and 67 percent all other 



occupations (Lustermanj Table 2.11)-'— the conclusion Is inescapable that 
training through company courses In working hours t the most prevalent mode, 
WBQ disproportionately concentrated on providing managerial and other 
whita'-collar ikllla* This was less true 1 he largest companies (those 
with IDjOOO or mora employees) where 81 percent of the expenditures were 
on functional-technical training^ while in companies with 500 to 4,999 
employees about half the expenditures were in such courses (Lusterman^ 
Table 6,6)* In only 21 percent of the companles^-^and in only 36 percent 
of the largest size flrmR^dld hqurly-pald employees participate in func^ 
tlenal-technical courses, however, and low-salaried employees participated 
in 22 percent of all fims and 43 percent of the largest ones (Lusterman^ 
Table 6.7) • 

Tuition aid programs » although found in 89 percent of the companies 
reporting and therefore the moat widespread mode of effiployer--provldsd 
training, involved only a small proportion of mployeesi all after--houre 
programs, of which tuition aid Is one component * involved only 2 percent of 
the employees of reporting flras. In addition to improving employees' 
competencies and preparing them for new assignments^ companies reported to 
an earlier Conference Board survey that such programs supported their 
recruitment effort, enhanced employee morale ^ and reduced turnover. About 
half the companies paid all the tuition costs, and most of the remainder 
either 50 or 75 percent (Lusterman, p. 34), As noted abovet tuition aid 
and other outside courses wera favored by smaller firms, who dl^> not have 
the "critical mass" to make it worthwhile to employ tralnlfig staffs or to 
offer courses in occupations with few workers. 
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^^^ r^/Lh^ Cofktetmnam BoBvi survey 

^ ; r|tp^X4e«:^o plants vlch 500 or more amplyyees. Soma evldenoe about training 
ftt s^lle^ plants is avallabla from two surVeys by the BureAu of Labor 
StatlBtica, a pilot survey conducted in 1970 (Neary» 1974) and a more com* 
, plete survey conducted in 1974 (BLS, 1977). The first of these covered 
4^^^^^^ and telephone coimnunicatlons 

v^: Industry ea and sampled plants of 50 employees or no^e; the second » in the 
metal working industries n*ily, included in Ita saniple plants with one or 
more employees. In both survays» training was defined to^ ^^i^ 
fanal programs (including those on the Job) and excluded progruia for 
purposes other than skill development^ such as general or lantatlon^^^compaay^ 
policies and programs » safety p and. supervisory practices. Only training 
in specif led occupations was reported on (but the second: survey-ascejftained 
; whether * if t ra ining wa e not provid ed in the specif ied occupa t ions * it was 
provided for other occupations). 



In the 1970 gilot ' survey » 41 percent of. the metalworking plants. 
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faeased on thm Mtei mrklmg industries (fabvlcatsd metal prodtsats* 
MeMnsi7» elei^trlcal equipment » and transportation equipment) and on 
the trad^ing they provided In 14 designated skilled crafts « As noted 
above» th we ms a Sf percent responsep and although a sample of 530 
nonreapondents was Intervlamdt i^ information about nonrespondmts was 
used In the report on the survey* 

Only 15 perceht of the pluts reporting provided trainlngi ranging 
from 10 percent in transportation equlpient to 18 percrat In maehlnery plants. 
By size, half the plants In the largest size class (1,000 mployees or more) 
gave training, and this scaled dowa to only 9 percent among plants with leas 
than 20 ^ployees (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1977, p^ 4). The training 
progrras in 1974 enrolled 134,000 workers in the 14 occupations or about 
10 percent of total employment in these occupations In the metal working 
Industries, The largest groups of trainees were welders, 34,000, and 
machlnlats, 31,000* About 78,000 workers completed training in that year, 
or about 6 percent of total raployment in the 14 oceupatlena, T|iose 
completiiig training as welders mounted to 11 percent of the welders 
^^loyedi for plumbers and plpe*fltters about the same proportloni Md for^ 
electrlclima about 10 percent* These large percentages is^ly the^^^e^ 
tlon of high turnover or rapid grm^th, Ttose cOTpletlng training 
and-dl^ workers and patternmakers amounted to only about 2 percent of t 
ttiflaber employed (BLi, 1977, p* 22). Unfortunately no trtulatlon was made 
of the nuiAer of workers participating by size of plant, so the contribution 
of small plMits, irtilch this survey could tmlquely reveal, cannot be ^en. 

The purpose of the training was predominantly to qi^lliy i^rkers to 
enter skilled Jobs | only 29 per cent of the trainees enrolled were in it for 
skill iisprov^rat (BLS, 1977,t p. 6). The most comon mode of training ma 



only 31 percent were enrolled in training off the prpduetlon 
site. Off-site training was most cemmn for wldera, however (page 7), and 
just over half of all cnlntog in the transportation aqulpnent industry 
wa of f-slta (page 8) , Nearly hall the on-the-jdb trainM^ 
apprentlceshipa, with very high proportions MKingtool-and-dlenakers, 
plumbers and pipefitters, electricians, and millwrights (page 9), 

FrOT these diverse surveys, made at different times and including a 
range of size classes, a hazy picture (Mnergesi formal training is provided 
by a good deal less than half of all firms, but by more than 8 but of 10 
larger firms (500 employees or more)| and the nimber of workers Involved in 
training in any one year amounts to about one In five In large firms, and 
a smaller proportion In all Industry. Training is mostly given In company- 
sponsored courses during working hours. Tralnini for skill development (as 
distinct from orientation, the firm's organization, safety, etc.) is only 
a pare of ths total. Much of the formal skill tMlnlng im for nanagsmant 
or other white collar skills; manual workers get a disproportionately 
msmll share of fomal training. 
C. Training As Ssen by Workers 

- . Turning to a view of training tram the workera* vantage point, our best 
sour^ce is a 1963 survey of a sample of the adult working population— per'aons 
agsd 22-64 In the labor force, 82 percent of whom respolQfiiMfC either ko the 



: ;*.o54*.t?*.f survey or to a follow-up Interview (U.S. DepartMmt: Labor. 
V V ^ In the analjrsls o£ thflffsurvey the 14 percent ^|: 

; Wt^kers wiio/h^^^ 3 or more yeirs qje.^c»il^ie: Wje: Ictekted separately. The 

JJ,^; remaining;!^ percent included 39 percent who had received formal training 

47^ parent ,«iio.,hajl not. Thus, Including. those with 3 or uore years 4 

' ■ ' - 't-'-: ■^;"*'J 

^tlf-^^i^^^> ^--'j. •.• ■ • ■ --^ . ' '-^ 



'''4 



S j""' half thk adult workforce ^iad received some formal 
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trailing for voirk In the couree of their lives . C^hls oross-seation of 
the entire work force In 1963 ehowi a lower percent with fornal traln^g 
than Table 1 above Mpllea for new workerB coming out in 1976«) 

Those ^ose education oiotmted to lese than 3 years of college w^e 
asked what training progrus they had coi^leteil« Cosqpany courses were 
reported by 6 i6 percent (7 rS percent of th meUp 4#9 percent of the women) 
and apprenticeships by 8 #2 percent > mostly men (Tabre 4 of the report). 
These imrkers were also asked about training they had received for their 
present Jobs (or last Jobs If they were unemployed), Srae formal training 
(including schoolp apprenticeship p or cos^any courses lastlt&g 6 or more 
weeks full-clme) was reported by 30 percentv On-the--Job training (Including 
shorter company courses) was reported by 56 percent^ and 45 peraent said 
they learned by casual methods^ such as - -picking the Job up, ^' or "f riends 
or relatlveSt" (Since many used more than one method» the total ^ceeds 
100 percent^) Interestingly^ 7,5 percent s^ 

their Jobsi these included s^e In each major occupation groups ^and sig- 
nificant proportions among laborers, farm laborers, and service workers^ 
Foraal learning was reported by large proportions of professional and tech* 
nlcal, clerlcalp craft, and managerial workers, ta*the«'Job learning ims 
reported by well over half of the tmrkers in all occupations Mcept farm^ 
mrkers, laborers, and service workers, for whom casual methods of learnings 
were more common (Table 3), 

When the workers were asked which of the ways they learned their 
present jobs ims most helpful ^ school (Including company courses of 6 or 
more weeks, full-^ttoe) was Mned by only 9 percent (Table 3), On-the-job 
Instruction was reported as most helpful by the largest proportion » 30 
percent* and 20 percent owed the most to just picking up the Job, Shorter 
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0¥ pa^i-tlne eonp^y tral^ng courses were aamed by 8 pereent ef sales 
wrkers but by 3 to 4 pBrcent> In every otlier group except farm ^ sad service 
vorksrs. 

^ The skill acquisition experiences at the occupational groins differ^ 



urk^ly . Among proferfaloiial and t^i*telcal .wbrK^rs, scliool a^i on-the-Jb^ 
Instruction were each reported as most helpful? Sy bna-Houarter of ttM% workers* ' 
Only 8 percent of mdnag^rlal wb^^ra credited school* and 3 percent^ iter tar 
company courses ^ as most helpfulv^i despite the heavy- emphasis on managerial 
courses in Industry's training activity; 24 percent aald picking thf^SJ^b ^up 
had be|n their best way, 21 percent credited on-the-job Instruction, and 9 
percent had worked their my up. fti^the^Job instruction was most helpful 
to 38 percent of clerical > workers > and school for 22 percent. Sales ' f 
workers — ^^nother group for i^l^ Industry provides much training — credited - 



on-the-job instruction and picking the job up as most helpfulnf^toiilV^'l^^^^ « 

indicated school or company training. Among' craf tsnai. apprenticestaip;^iiM\"'a^^ 

given major credit by only 8 percent » on-the-job iMt1^uclei^^■by■'28^^^^^ 

and picking It^up by 18 percent. Oper atives Indicated {a' similar ^nhaalLa; " 1?^^ 

- ^ , ?\ ^ ^ 

In summary^ among the 84 percent of workers. with less education than^ ' 
three years of college, informal methods (including Instruction on the Job, 
working one*s way up, and casual methods) were tt^cj^^i^1lt^lfflporta&^^ 1 " .;v 

skill acquisition for 62 percent, and company'-|(rOTlded Ifcralfi^gj ;lueltt<|^'^ ^ 
sppreoflceshlp, for only 6 percent. (To this should bemadded a nuidierp^ : -} 



probably small, who benefited by longer company courses*) This conclusion 
must be tempered by recognition, that it la based on me^ry as well as 
subj^tlv^ Jud^ents about the value of different phases of mrkers' « ^ 
e^erlence; moreeiver it Includes both the ^perlence of older workers nAko 
had acquired their skills muy years earlier, as well ^^^a 



. not yet coDpUt«d the process of skill dWelopmeat. 

D. Cost of Tr«<Tiing . 

iBtlmates of how mueh Is spent on training by employers vary widely., 
One reason for this is the paucity of cost recordsi no nore than 10 percent 
of the metalworklng plants surveyed by the Bureau of Labor StatlBtics could 
identify even the direct costs of training (BLi, 1974. p. 21). Mother 
reason is that while tuition payBenta, salaries of trainers, costs of 
books, supplies and tralnini nateriala, and other direct costs can be 
recorded, the overhead allocatable to training (cost of training space in 
the plant, heat, light, etc.) and the salaries of einployees paid while 
taking training during working hoiirs are irore difficult to account for. 
Tet if industry really wanted the cost information, it should be able to get 

it. ..... , . . . , 

One enthusiast has estimated total costs of anployer-provided training 
la the United States (Including those provided to government employees) as 
$100 bllllTO In 1975 (Gilbert, 1976). This calculation was made by bold 
©Ktrapblatlon from small bits of evidence and implies th^t training costs 
aaountea to about 12 percent of all wage and salary pa^m^ts in that year, 
a steaggering conclusion. . 

rlter# modest, though crude, estimates nay be developed froa the C^erence 
Board survey of training in large firms. Direct costs (excluding overhead ' 
and paries of trattees) were estimated at about $2 blUion in the " 
li^^^f^^^^^' which, represented about half of all private nonfarm wage 
iina-salary eiployees :tii 1974 (Lustermim. p. 12). Since smaller firms do 

direct training costs in the rest of -die private 
'^^^^^^^^^"^^"^^^W^^- ^Thrikiary' cost' for trainees ' '' \ 
nay & estate! very crudely If we make several assinvtlonsi (a) that ' 



fllnef ^bttt 1 In 5 mployees in larga fims pianielpste in 
a ysar, 1 In 10 In raall firms aay do so ^ or an av»aga of 15 pwoent in 
the sntlre privata seono^j (b) that the ayanga duration of tnlnd^ is 
ona week (only 30 ptroent of cqmpanias prbirl^i^^^ 
hpursp the most prevalent fom of training in terms of nu^M of 
Invblvedf gsye aoisrseii amorating to 30 or more hours of y t 
to LuBtenan* Table 6*1)* Taking 1/52 ©f the aimual salary for 15 percent 
of all workers in the private economy and applying this to total wage and 
salary payments In the private esonomyp which awunted to about $604 billion 
in 1974, we get about $2 billion la salary coifta of trainees to add to the 
13 billion in direct costs* After allowance for overhead costs and for 
scnewhat bigher*than-average annual salaries of the managerial and profes- 
sional workers who receive most of the traintng^ ^^f^ 

tracing cost closer to |10 billion than to $100 billions to 1 per^ 

cent of the wage bill than to 12 percent^ 

niere is great variation ^ong companies in the training cost per 
capita of their employees* The average (mean) idlrM large 
companies included in the Conference Board survey was c$60 amually per 
employee Cbased on their total emplo^ent) « The mdlan cost per mployee 
was $16; the vmry large dlfferrace between mean and median reflects the 
"upward pull on the .mean of a ^small ntnsbsr of high**spend^^g companies'' 
(Lusterman, p » 12) . Firms with lOf 000 or mo^e ^tployees spent a mean par 
employee of $86« while the raallest siie firms (with 500-999 Aployees) 
spent $27 (page 13) « Transportation* comunleatlonsj and utilities and 

fDefln^ in the questionnaire as: "salaries of ^iployees devotibig all 
or Mjori portions of their time to these activities i travel rad^livlng 
^qpensesi pa^^mts to mtslde institutions or Individual contra and 
coats of equl^ent and material purchased or rented*" 



f tnan^:lal and Insurane* flm* spent nore than the avarage ($90 and 1 82 per 
enployee, respactively) , vhlle firms In wholaaale and retail trade averaged 
only $19 CLustemu, Table 2.8). 

^* 1«^8* f Inw nay be eompared «^th t^^ 

annual wage and salary pa^nt In private nonfara industry, idiich was $9919 
(full-time equivalent in 1974, as coBplled by the Cdnnerce Department and 
published in the Survey of Current Business) . Large firna, whose wages 
per employee probably were higher than this average, paid less than 1 per- 
cent of their payroll cost for direct training Mcpenditures, arid probably 
less than 2 percent when all costs of training, including trainees' 
salaries, are taken Into account. 

Since about 1 in 5 Mjployees In these large firms receives training each 
year on the average, the $60 averasse for all mployeea eeanea t!o>h»uf $300 
per SBployee receiving training, exclusive of the ^ployee's salary while 
in training (if training Is during hoiurs) and an allowance for overhead if 
thg training Is given on company premises. 

The noat "^ng-ho" of all companies in terms of tralnisg is the Bell 
System, -which says It spends over $1 billion a year (Including claries of 
trainees), or an average of over $1,000 for each of Its nearly 1 million 
aiqiloyees. As an illustration, nearly all the 825,000 employees in the 19 
opeMt Ids telephone companies, thm loBg llnaa dspartMat,; aad the AT&T;. 
. geaaral deparoamita staff racaiva soma formal traiUiltig or educational 
nparlanca In the course of tva y^rs - a participation rate of 50 percent 
par y^r. This amounts to 2% ntUllon student da^-s of training par yaar^ an 
-^amuga^of-fi days par iaiployee talng trained, Thaaa fijdayg^cggtr^^y^ r 
$2,000^^1^ a9>ava^^ of more thaa $3|33 per dsy^ iscYudtag trainees' salary 



C^ebp on ths m^mt^gm, is pr©bably le»« than 1100 psr day).* Ona-fi£th 
of tte bllllen-dollar training budgat goes £ot dm^mlQimat falsing 
progtass and mathodSi rasaarch on traliilt^» sad nuagmant ud eontrol of 
tha trainl^ ftmaelon (Blottntt pp. 4-6)| most of tbasa acti^tlea ara not 
attwptad by raallar compwiiaa angagad In training* Tha Ball Syatra 
training program nakaa l^itad usa of tuition aid and raliaa haavlly on 
Intarnally dwalopad eouraaa (tuxtabargi pp. *^33-3^ It muld appear 
that the Ball Syatam training budgat la in tha nalghborhood of 5 percant 
of Its total wage and salary bill. 

This wholahMrtad dadlcatlon to training la far from typloal of ^ar- 
lean companies ^ as la apparent from the astloiatea of training expandltures 
suggeatad above. It la noteworthy that at a timm wh^ concam about 
deollnlng rates of produatlvlty growth Is so gmieralp so little la done to 
enhance the. productivity growth of the workforce throu^ training. Is It 
possible that Industrial managraent has little faith In the enhancement of 
productivity through training? 

The paucity of records en the coat of tralnl^ - particularly the less- 
formal modes ^ leada one observer to comanti "This leads one to vlw with 
considerable skepticism programs designed to subsldlae training or to insure 
mployers agalnat the risk of higher training costs associated with the 
mplo^ent of dlMdvantaged groups. Such programs attOTpt to provide a 
cost incentive for managment to train when it does not view training as a 
coat It^ " (Plore, Manpower Atolnlstratlon Research Monograph No. 7, p. 14) 



*Full*time equivalent average wage aW aala per employae In the 
tataphojae and telegraph coi^^ 

according to the Department of Comerce; or an av^^ of $71 per day. Those 
receiv£ag training may average a little hlghe^. 



' ' ' ' ' ' '' 1 

IV. NEW CH&UEN^S miNIHQ 

BeTond lt» iiocnal tasks of qualifying new workers for fehelr first 
Jobs In the coi^any and preparing workers In the firm for advaneement, 
eempany-provlded training faces new challengga la the Inmedlate years ahead. 
One of these Is eonbattlng the decline In productivity growth that has 
aanlfested Itself for the past 15 ywrs. A second Is proWdlng for changing 
skill needs In the workforce of many Industries. A third Is in taking on 
the extra task of aiding In afflnBatlveaett^ 

residual effects of a century of dlscrlnilmatlon In mplojment on the basis 
of race and sex. A final challenge to industry la internal: to look at 
Itself and find practical ways of evaluating the effeetlveness of training 
In general as well as detaralning the most effective nethods by which to 

■■train;"-" ■■^'•- -■," - - . - ... , 

A. Training for Producti-^ty Grmrth 

Tha slowdoTO in productivity growth In the United itatie stace the 
mid-sixties has been a dark cloud overhanilnig the economy and has contributed : 
the decllning^change^^alue of the dollar,; aad a: deepening 
social relatioaa bs rising expectations erunah against more 
I rigidly limited potentialities. 




t???^.W^rf^F*8e-^^««l wages. Since ^965 -It shasrlncreaseatit.ikn «reraSe 
irafce o£:Qiilr 177: :^rfcent (calculatiii.^ftrbtevaita r^iStar the 
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produafiivity work In mg^lculcura to hlgheif'producclvity Jabs In nonfam 
ladttstcy, and additional mploj^ant shift effaets in mining, toanuf me tuning » 
utilities^ and f Inanoa; tbs Incraaslng propoirtion of nawr iinskHlad wprkMS 
In the labor fores rasultlng from high births In tha early 1950 'a and 
tha Inf lu3^ of wm^ Into tha labor markst; tha daellna In tha growth of 
tha ampunt of eapltal aqulpnant par workar} tha dlvaralon of Invastaiant 
and labor to pollutlon^aontrol aqulpm^t and worker safaty ioaasurasi and 
the af facts of the bualnaas downturns in 1969-70 and 1974-75 (!brkp Kut§aher» 
and Horawprthy, In National Cantar for Produatlvlty and Quality of Working 
Life, 1977| pp* 9-16), 

Some of these faetprs will eontlnue to operate p and there is no way , 
that training can have an topaet upon thCT. However training can help to 
redress the effects of the decline In quality of the labor forca, not only 
by anhanelng the skills of the new workers but also by general upgrading and 
sharpMlng of skills and efficiency » including managerial and ^technical 
akllla which potentially have a broad effect on the efficiency with which 
Industry operates. 

The effect of training on productivity has not* it is fair to say, been 
established wplrlcally in a clear and Incontrovertible manner. There Is 
evldanca that productivity is related to rising educational lavela. For 
example, Edward penlson estimates that from 1929 to 1969 ^ the rise In the 
educational attaloment of emplepyed workers contributed about 0*5 percent to 
the average aimual increase of 2,22 percent In the "sector potential 
national income per person potentially alloyed" « hla measure of productive 
ity^ln thT^aisEfffO the affects of the 4iusiness cy^^ Iftius f ^ 

rising educational attalment contributed batwaan a fifth and a quarter of 
the ;^otal product The calculation ms based on the massive 



tocreaae had completed high school and 

\ college, and the longer school years when they were itudents; and Denlaon 
ttsed eaeninfcs diffMentlals by level of education is a aeaBure of the 
marginal productivity of the wrkers (Denlson, in Natibnal Center for 
Productivity and QuaUty of Working Life, ^1^ 

It is plausible that If general education cDntrlbutes so s^lflcantly ; 
to rising output per worker, training that enhances work sklllfl must also 
contribute, even if the contribution cannot be measured by the available 
statistics. 

Attenpts to measure the effectiveness of training in increasing 
productivity have run into difficulties for a variety of reasons. A major 
. probleii is finding a way to aeftsure the individual's; productivity or job 
perfonnance. For most Jobs there Is no simple measure of ierformance, such 
as units produced per houri instead researchers have to fall back on 
supervisors • ratings of enployee perforBMce. or earnings, or rates of. 
proatetion - each of which has Its deficiencies, including lack of objectivity 
or being affected by factors other than work ierfMinance, ;A^ ir^blem 

effects of other factors. Including both the inl^r^t diff^^^ in capa- 

bility , motivation, or drive among individuals and a host of factors In 
the work situation. = ; V 

An illustration of the diffieultlia Is afforded by a leeent study of . , 
. ^' ^^^^^^^^ mm^^ ^ job i^erl&nWBwi^oi^nglnekrs (Mo^ia, : 

1979) . Three measures of work perf briMnce weri Haedr earnings, jnJier of 
persons supervised, and supervisors' r«lniir""Sr anpimt^^^M^ o7. ^ 
COTt^tting eduMtlmi re^alyed were measw^ 

Ucteileal courses, bysiness courses, and other courses, as well as the" <:',']. 
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canbined total. The dlfferenaei among enginaars In ability and educational 
background befora they took the eontlnuing education were controlled for 
eight variables measuring school achievement , auperviaors' ratings, and 
academic honors. Other variables that had to be controlled for included 
length of professional experience and "drive," the latter being based on 
supervlsofs' jud^ents. The findings of the survey showed a consistent 
"weak to moderate" positive relationship between eontinuing education and 
earnings. What is still undetermined Is whether the more capable or 
motlvatad performers tended to take continuing education i,e,, which was 
cause and which was effect, Tha effects of variables measuring differences 
in ability and educational background were SKamined, but the variables 
available do not clearly measure Innate ability, and the hypothesis that 
the more able took more continuing education cannot be ruled out* 

In view of the difficulty In measuring the effectiveness of training 
In raising productivity * we find ourselves forced to take the value of 
training on faith, and indeed this has been the major underpinning of 
training over the years. Perhaps more than about 1 percent of the wage 
bill might be budgeted for training if there were better evidence of Its 
value, since even a small additional Increment in productivity would have 
an ijmense payoff, 

B. Training for ChanglnE Skill Needs 

The growth of the economy, and especially the faster-growing sectors , 
Imposes substantial burdens on the skill development system and on training 
provided by Industry. This Is partly because changes In employment patterns 
may proceed faster ttmn the tradltlon-^based skill development mechanisms 
are prepared to cope with. Unless education and training programs are 
adjusted flexibly to the changing needs, there will be shortages of trained 



workers in the faster-growlBg fields. As we observed above, the final 
step 1: Che skill developmenc process - the step that has to make up for 
the deficiencies of the others - Is training within Industry. 

Education and training in occupational Bkllls has to provide not only 
for the growth in demand for the various occupations that accompanlea 
economic growth and change but also for replaceoent of workers who leave 
occupations because of retirement, death, withdrawal from the labor force 
before retirement (as in the case of women leaving to keep house), or 
ahiftlng to other occupations. To Illustrate the importance of this 
replacement need, we nay cite the most recently published projections of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, those for the period 1976 to 1985 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2020, 1979). In this nine-year period, 16.8 
million job openings are projected in all occupations to provide for their 
growth, and nearly twice this nwnber, 29.1 million additional openings, 
will occur as a result of replacement. Moreover, the latter estimate does 
not account for openings arising as workers shift to other occupations. 
The total of 45.9 million Job openings, or an average of 5.1 million a year. 
Is therefore a minimal estimate of the number of persons who will have to 
acquire work skills. The occupational dlatributlon of these is shown in 
the following table ( Ibid. , p. 6)i 

Average annual 
job openings 

(000) 

Total, all occupations 5,100 

Hhlte-collar workers, total 2 750 

Professional and technical workers *710 

Hanagers and admlnlBferators gOO 

Sales wdrktrs j^g 

Clierlcal Hsrkars 1 110 

Blue-eoUar workers, total l'430 

Ciraf t and ktndrM wo jjQ 



Average amual job Qpcmlaga (000 )^ cont'd 

Opanclvei £40 

Nonfarm labor era ISO 

Service ^rkerSt total 900 

Private hous^old workers 50 

Other servlae workers 850 

Farm workers 20 

Even allowing for the fact that some oecupatlonsp such as private 
household and farm workers ^ do not typically acquire skills by raployer^ 
provided training. It la apparent that the skill development task (especially 
^en occupational shifting Is allowed for) will involve 5 million or more 
workers. It exceeds the average slie of the age cohort of the population 
reaching working age annually in this period, which is about 4.3 million, 
not mil of whom enter the labor force. 

We can least securely rely upon eKlsting skill development mechanisms 
to perfom adequately when the growth rate of dCTand for the occupation is 
significantly above average growth rates. The BLS report identified 73 
occupations in which growth rates will be 50 percent or more above the 
average growth rate of 19 percent in this 9-year period | In half of these 
the growth rate Is projected to be at least twice the average, A list of 
these very rapidly growing occupations follows i 

Bank Officers and Managers Business Machine Repairers 

Urban Planners Computer Service Tectolclana 

Folice Officers Industrial Machinery Repairers 

Teacher Aides Dental Assistants 

Sewage Plant Operators Dental ttyglenlsts 

Cement Masons and Terrazzo Dental Laboratory Technicians 

Workers Physicians 
Insulation Workers laergency Medical Teclmicians 

Ironworkers and Riggers Medical Laboratory Technicians 

Operating Engineers Medical Eecord Tec tolcians airf 

Flu^ers and Pipefitters Clerks 
Roofers Radiologic Technoiogists 

Flight Attendants Respiratory Therapy Workers 

Ceologists Licensed Practical Nurses 

GeopHyslcists Occupational therapist 

Surveyors Occup&Clohal Therapy Asslatants 

Alrcoaditioning, Refrigeration, Physical Therapists 

and Heating Mechanias Physical Therapy Assistants ai^ 



Aldas 



Health Servleas Adtalnlstrawors 
Homraaker - homm hsalth aidag 



Spaeoh Pathologists and Audiolo- 
gists 



Floral Designers 



Dlspeosisg Optlelans 

It can be seen that these oeeupatlona are of all kinds, ineludtag many 
health-related fields, repair and zDalnteaanee mechanics, professional, 
managerial^ and clerical occupations. The tralndAg needs differ widely; 
for some, relatively little on-the-job training Is customarily given. 
These high--growth ©eoupatlons should not be seen as s list on which to 
conoentrata attention in planning training - for in many other slower- 
growth occupations larger numbers will have to be trained - but rather as 
a list of potential danger spots to keep an eye on and make sure that 
training resources are adequately expanded « 
C. Training In Aid of Affimative Action 

Another new responsibility for training is to aid in affirmative action 
prograns to offset the disadvantages in employment suffered by minority 
groups and women as a result of past dlscrtolnatlon. The earliest efforts 
of Industry to employ these disadvantaged groups in larger nirabers ran 
head-^n Into their lack of qualifications « Few of the disadvantaged had 
taken training for the better-paying, higher-skilled occupations in school 
because they knew they would not be able to find jobs. As a result, when 
the jobs did open up, they had not the skills « Minority and women workers 
in Industry had been shunted to low-grade» often dead-end jobs, and there 
they sat. The an^er, therefore^ was training within Industryi It became 
necessary to set up training oppprtunitles within the plant open to these 
workers, to encourage thm to take the trainings and to make sure that the 
training was adapted to their backgrounds and made up for the deficiencies 
to their education and skills that had resulted from past discrimination. 
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Whare training slra^dy eKlsted, questlona of th. rights of various 
ftnployees to admission arose, as w.ll as the need to adapt the programs 
to the special needs of minority groups or women tralMes where such needs 
%imtm evident. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964. under which the Equal toployment Oppor- 
tunity CoMlsaion operate., does not require training where none now eKlats 
It does try to assure that admission to training Is governed by the protec- 
tions of equal employment opportunity standards. Voluntary action by 
employers and unions Is encouraged where past practices (that were not 
Illegal at the time) have created an adverse Impact on the employment 
opportunities of any group. Where the available labor pool of minorities 
or women for employment or promotional opportunities is ilmited because of 
historic restriction by wpioyers. labor organisations, or others, the 
Gutdelines issued by the Commission encourage employers to take afflrBative 
action, including establishing 

Ihtth^^^ f^T P"grans, Including on-the-job training, 
which emphasizes providing minorities and women with the 
opportunity, skill and experience necessary to perform the 
functions of skilled trades, crafts, or professions (Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. Affirmative Acti on 
1;^^^^°^^ ; lll^j federal Register. .TMnn^.y 1Q, 1979, 

D, Evaluation of Training 

It should be apparent from momm of what has been said above that there 
are questions as to the value or effectiveness of training | Industry is not 
sold OB it unanimoualy. P„t of the reason for this must surely be the lack 
of clear measures of ita value, or, more precisely, the ratio of its benefits 
to its costs. 

There are two ways in which evaluation of costs and benefits would 
be helpfuli first, in determining whether to provide training in a specific 



eompany and In specific skills wlthla that company at a point in tlmai 
second^ in determining whieh of various alternative methods of training 
in specific skills is likely to be the most effective in view of the costs. 
The second is a valid question to ask even if the question of whether to 
train at all Is decided as an act of faith. Even if training directors no 
longer have to justify chair eKistence In the company they must ask thma^ 
selves how to provide the best training for the company's dollar in each 
Instance. 

Some of the difficulties Involved in evaluation research are touehed 
on above in the dlseusaion of productivity. In addition to those^ one 
should mention the problOT of control groupsi the difficulty of finding a 
group of workers, similar in every critical respect to those receiving the 
training, who do not get training, so that differences In perfomance between 
them and the group receiving training can be attributed to the effect of 

training. Control groups of rata In a laboratory do not feel discriminated 

against, do not file grievances, nor go on strike i no one considers that 

they have to bs treated like htman beings. 

With this as background, the lack of evaluation of training within 

industry is understandable. Clark and Davis (1975) report i 

Surprisingly little progress has been made toward developing 
teehniquas for comparing the benefits of training with Its cost. 
While many studies have shown the returns to Investments In formal 
schoollngt a survey of 100 large corporations by the authors 
turned up no Instances (among the 50 replies recalve as this 
chapter Is written) of business being able to gauge the returns 
to investments in training with the same flnanclai analysis 
that It uses before deciding to build a new plant or when 
chopslng between alternative pieces of squl^^ent. Wille some 
conpanles may be conducting formal financial analysis of their 
training, our findings reveal that business. In general, lacks 
sophisticated guidance In cost*effectlveness aiulysls (p* 186), 
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Thesa authors tfeport thmt managCTemt Is pushing tMltttog staffs to 
provide justif laationt thereby stimulating evaluation of some sort, much 
of It subjective. Trainees are asked if they found the training worthwhile 
Supervisors- opinions are sought. Salesmen's sales records before and 
after training are compared (a more objeotive method, but eertalnly an 
outaoae that may reflect causes other than training)* The mama comient 
may be made about comparing turnover before and after trainings rates of 
promotion^ and other benefits. 

A sounder evaluation approach might be to build evaluation Into the 
way the training program Is conducted p such as using control groups In 
different plants or departments and keeping adeqi^te records « One suggest 
tlon by Clark and Davis (p, 187) Is that the profit centers In a company 
be required to buy their training from the training department , rather 
tl^ get It as a free service. This might result In the buyers being more 
critical and sore dtmaQdlngi and the training would no longer need to be 
Justified to the coi^any. It Is not likely that many training directors 
vDuid agree to this system. 

There is room for progress herep and perhaps some Is being made. The 
Bell Syst^ has a research project to measure performance (the critical 
variable for evaluation research) - In this case i^nagerlal performance 
(RDbert L. Craig , American Society for Training and Development p In an 
Interview^ Julyp 1979)* With large firms that Invest so much in training 
leading the my In t^aluatlon research^ It may be hoped that methods will 
be developed and that evaluation will become a comion tool to Improve 
tralQlng« 



V. THE ftOLl OP GOVER^^T IN SDPPORTIMS TOAINING 
PROVIDE BY SffLOYlRS 

What role, if any, should governfflent take with respect to this 
internal activity of business firms? Mthouih the federal government now 
subsidizes tralnlni within Industry, this is still a controversial issue, 
not only as to whether support should be given but also as to the extent, 
the kinds of situations In which support is Justified, and the Bathods by 
which it Is furnished. 

That the government has legitinate interests In stimulating training 
la not questioned. The govemnent has an interest In helping to raise 
productivity, in order to reduce inflationary pressures, maintain competi- 
tiveness of American industry in world markets, and assure rising levels 
of per capita income. It has an interest In whatever contributes to 
afflrBatlve action for equal employment opportunity, to assure equal treat- 
ment of citizens. It also has an Interest In helping in the employment of 
disadvantaged workers who are unemployed because of lack of skills, not 
only to enhance their income and sense of Independence but also to get them 
off welfare and other transfer payment programs. A social contribution to 
training might offset the costs of these programs. 

Industry's ateltude has been mixed. Some firms prefer to do their 
own thing: to live training as they see theyjieed to. They are idath to 
lose control of training, especially to unions. This notlve underlies rt^^ 
reluctance of many finis that tto apprenticeship programs to register t 
i£«te Apprenticeship CouncilB or the Bur w of Apprenticeship and 
training of the Departmmt of Labor. Individual employers, especially 
small ones, do not give formal training because of their Inability to hire 
training staff or find •nough workers needing to learn a yirtlcular ocfe^^ 



to m^m set ting up m crmlalng progrm vorthwhlla; they do not welcoffle 
attrapts to push th^ into this aetivlty« 

Yet there is support among some buslMSs groups for govercnedt inter* 
vantion« The Comittse for leonomlc Developmattt, a "liberal" business 
organisation representing mostly large firms, in a statement by its Research 
and Policy Comitteei supports increased financial incentives for appren- 
ticeship progrmSt primarily in the form of stipends, and experimentation 
with training vouchers for apprenticeship and other sklll-tralnlng programs * 
to preserve some n^rketplaee automatic controls by giving trainees a chance 
to shop around for the best available training opportunities (CEDj 1978^ 
p, 67), 

Qoverimient could promote training provided by Industry by methods 
short of financial support , by technical aid and related services. It now 
gives this kind of assistance for one form of training , apprenticeship > and 
could extend it to others* (The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training in 
the Department of Labor was created out of an earlier agency focusing on 
apprenticeship alone ^ with the purpose of broadening its teclmlcal, statls*- 
tlcal^ standard-setting t and promotional functions to other types of on-^ 
the-Job training, but the agency never made the metamorphosis rapecteds 
out of the chrysalis came the same caterpillar that went In.) The tectolcal 
aasistance could incrade advising firms, especially small ones that cannot 
afford to fflploy training staff » on how to assess their needs for tralnlngp 
and on the best ways to provide It, Including using resources outside the 
flrmt such as schools and private firms that provide training services. 
The tteited Kingdom has developed such advisory services, which have proven 
halpful to snail finis* Statistical seinrlces would contribute to better 
planning of training assistance! they should l^cluds regular collection of 
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data on the nature and extent of twining being given. Finally, teehnlCBl 
asslatance could Include develspment of research nethods for evaluating 
the effectiveness of training, and building the neceBaary record-keeping 
into the system. 

Financial Bupport for training is more controversial. Iconomists 
have approached government subsidy for this, as for other "Internal" 
activities which industry has traditionally done by itself, with some 
skepticism: "A subsidy Is guilty until proven innocent" (Hangum, 1968, 
p. 7; see also Lebcrgott, 1978). It la argued that governaent should not 
subsidize training that is specific to the firm and of no use to the 
worker in any other Job. since it does not promote employablllty. 
"General" training (in Becker's sense), on the other hand, is theoretically 
paid for by the enployee through a wage below his marginal productivity 
level, and the employer should receive no subsidy for what he does not 
pay for. 

Nevertheless, It la conceded, there is a social benefit In some cases 
above the benefit to enployers and workers. Examples of cases that justify 
govenunent subsidy to employers for training Include workers whose produc- * 
tlvlty is so low, because of lack of work skills, that if they paid the cost 
of their general training, their wags rates would be below the legal mlntoim, 
or so low that they would offer the worker little Ineentlve to get off 
welfare or other transfer parents. Careful exoilnatlon la tag^ "to assure 
that the soeial benefits in axceas of private beneflta actually axlBt" 
(HsBgtsi, ibid. , p. 13). 

Strong support for federal aid was voiced by the Task Force on Occups- 
tldnal Tralatog to loduBtry, composed of Industry, imion, and public 
?ep"»«Utivea, In its 1968 repert. A QoveCTment CoBmitaent to Qffft..pa«-<««ar 
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Tgajatog In Industry . The repDrt recQsmendsd m Nmtional Training Act as 
the charter for a national plannad progrro of "Iwels of training adequate 
to ffiset tha nation -B aeonomla, soalal and security needs," Fadsral aupport 
vaa raeaonandad only far (1) -'an Identifiable program" of training and 
related services for the tmuploysds underemployed » disadvantaged ^ handle 
eapped, and nw entrants Into the labor force (not a ve^ narrow limitation); 
(2) training supervisors to deal ^th problo&s of the dlsadvantagedi (3) 
helping small firms to train; (4) supporting training by firms or organisa- 
tions beyond their owa manpower needs for the general job market in apecifie 
areas of federal interest! (5) training by hospitals and other nonprofit 
services where passing on the cost of training to the consumer would be 
socially undealrablei md (6) training in shortage occupations ( lbld> > p. 8), 
Imployers training tha disadvantaged under eiclstlng legislation (HDXA) were 
to be reimbursed only for the ^tra cost and risk Involved, above the costs 
customarily incurred in training a new employee ( ibid, ^ p. 10). 

The task force put forth one new justlf Icatton for goveroment supports 
training provided by an raployer may be m effective substitute^ at lower 
cost I thw other forms of training now provided at publlo expense ( Ibid, , p. 
75) « Broadly Interpreted, this could refer to public vocational education 
in secondary schools as well as that flnraced by Iname trmsfer programs. 

The issue is not merely theoretical » since there has been federal support 
for on*the'-job tracing for 17 years , first under the Manpmrer Dwelopment 
and Training Act of 1962, and currently under the Comprehensive Bmplo^ent 
and Training Act of 1973, most recently mended in 1978, In tha first ten 
years of the WVA progrsn, li9 million persons were enrolled In training - 
ttio-*thirds In schools and other Institutional training and one-third In 
Qn-tha*job tratolng. More recently the proportion In prlvata industry 



on^the-jab training has been caducad^ partly bsoause a larger proportion 
of the fimds are going to public Bmt^tam ©ffiplo^ent, whleh Is supposed to 
Includa tralaing C ansloyaent and Training Report of the President . 1978, 
p. 307), 

One of the ehlef meohanlros for promoting emplo^snt and training of 
the disadvantaged, the OTCTployad who lacked marketable skills * hat been 
the !?AB/JOBS program (National Alllanca of Bualness/Job Opportimltles in 
the Business Sector, if one prefers the stodgy immm to the snappy aeronym). 
This organisation, begun in 1968 and led by businessmen, attempted to gain 
the support of Industry for employment of the disadvantaged by soliciting 
pledges of jobs. It promised more than it delivered, according to the 
Director of the National Comnlsslon for Hanpower Policy, and in recent y^rs 
only 2*5 percent of CEIA spending ^s been devoted to on-the-job training 
(Isabel V. Sawhlll, quoted in National Comilsslon for Empower Policy, 
Report K©^ 8, DecOTber 1978, p* 110)* 

Evaluations of the i7-year experience In supportl^ training are mlKed, 
reflecting the various forma the federal on-the-job training programs took 
and the wide variety of clrcwastances, allant groups, ^ployers, and sponsors 

^erry, et al., 1975| Myers^ 197i| Mangim and Walsh » 1973; National Comission 
^^r Manpower Policy, 1978), In some cases high rates of successful outcomes 
wdre achieved by selecting the most able and employable workers for the 
programs to begin with - "creaming," In the Jargon that has developed around 
Che adMnlstratlon of this legislation^ In other cases, ^loyer a prpyldad 
for "training" only low-wage, high-turnover jobs they could fill 1^ no other 
way, with the results that might have been expected. 

Compared to the other major type of training provided under the govern^ 
sent progrus, training In schools or other Institutions, dn--the-Job training 
is shcywn by evaluation studies to have been far myre cos t-eff active « 



Cost-bmafit ratios of over thrae to one are reported. Tha ratloi depend 
TO assumptions as to how lai^ the beneflti will andure through the worker's 
subsequent mrk^llfe; if five years is assimed, instead of tetis for exmplep 
the trslaing, eapeclally Institutional training with lowar cost-benefit 
raclost is opsn to serious challenge (Perry, et al,, pp* 158-159), (Theee 
estisEtates do not include non-earnings benefits, such as a ra Ion in 
unemployment insurance or welfare costs.) 

The Institutional and on-^the-job training should not, however^ be 
compared as if they were alternative methods of aecOTplishing the sme 
purpose I they r^Uy serve different ends. Institutional traJjiing is more 
appropriate for occupations with a high theoretical content, where the 
worker must have a great daal of training before he can be productive, or 
^ere safety is a consideration « Oii'-the-job training la best for more prac- 
tical skills, not easy to teach In a school, and where the mrker can be 
productive quickly. It Is also cheaper, and, from the ^rker*s point of 
view, attractive because It Involves being In a job with a hope of continuity 
and receiving a wage. 

In summary, subsidized on-the-job training, despite some ambiguous 
valuation results, has helped to get long*term un^ployed workers (structur- 
ally unemploysd and disadvantaged mrkers) into jobs and has succeeded In 
part because It Is Inextricably associated with aBploymant progrmst 

fhere are serious questions about the best method for providing a 
subsidy. Supplements to wages have been one method, credits another, 
and each has its advantages and problems* In addition a levy-grant syst^ 
has been used In the United Kingdom, 

An illustration of the former Is the on-the-job training subsidies 
under ^TAp ^ilch ware a fixed weekly ^ount for a maxlmim nwber of weeks - 



£oT msmplm |25 a weak for a fflaxJaim of 26 vaaksp m total of $650 per 
li^rker. The subsidy ymm supposed t© pay the training cost to the mployer. 
The vorker racelvad a vsge* In the NAB/ JOBS programp v^iich eonoentrattd 
on »ploym@at of disadvantaged wrkers, the subsidy was $3000 per worker. 
Nevertheless* tjat CTployeri able to ehoose bacween ordinary on*the-job 
training under mTA and NAB/JOBS participation preferred on-the-job tratalng 
even with Its lower subsidy, because they felt they got higher quality 
workers (Mangim and Walsh^ op* clt., p, 135), 

The direct subsidy focuses attention on the amount of the subsidy In 
relation to the productivity ©f the worker^ It gives the local sponsoring 
agency some control over the progrM. Tbk credits are preferred by mployers, 
however* because the/ involve less paperwork and because the employer can 
gat the benefits by ^erels^g his own Initiative , l,e,. In the course of 
filling out his o%m annual IncMie tax rstum Instead of waiting for a govera* 
sent agency to process the payment « 

The Task Force on Occupational Training In Industry recosmanded that 
direct subsidies, rather than t« credits ba usadp bacause they saw tha need 

rs focus aid for training on disadvantaged workarSt shortaga occupations » 
and problCT areas (such as raall firms) and did not want to Justify federal 
support for ganaralliad training throughout tha economy (lbld^ > pp* 79-80)* 
The Treasury Departomt opposed a tax credit^ wlshls^ to avoid having to 
evaluata training progrsas f or eligibility (something that could ba avoided 
by having a training agency certify progros before ttoy^i^re allglbla for 
tm oradlts)» on thi grdunds tliat tw leglslatton is ravlsed l&fraquently 
wMle direct subsidy laglslatlon is usually written for a tmw years at a 
timei md on the grotmds that the Usx laws should not ba used to achieve 
social objectives (a startling philosophical departure) ( lbldv > pp, 80-81) > 



-SoM«M«Bbers of the Task Force entered minoTlty opinions favor of the 
tax credit approach. 

7 ' " tte^ system Involves laposl^ a levy on all firms In an 

Industry in lihleh a training hoard Is set up and rehattog the funds to 
firms that eng^e In approved tralnl^. This pools training costs aiwng, 
firms, so that those ufao get their skilled workers by hiring them auay from 
others Instead of trainli^, Ineluding mall finis lAidi cannot afford, to 
set up raining, will pay theiz. share. The Task Force saw atoiniatratlve 
probl^ in this syst^, and did not recomend it for the United States, 
but suggested that industries and unions try it on a voluntary basis. 

Despite the concerns about tax credits, the appeal of this device to 
business firms - who must be depended on for ^ploym^t and training In the 
private sector - and the limited results of direct subsidy over the years 
contributed to the passage of a Targeted Jobs Tm- Credit in the Rev^e Act 




must be certified as eligible fcy a designated local public agency. The 
Hatlonal CoiBiilsslon for Manpower Policy, torn between its hope that business 
Ci^d tAe advimtage of this provision to hire more disadvantaged workers 
^ and its fear that business would take .advantage- of this provision, period, 
Creeoomended that "The Secretary of the Treasury, In drafting the regulations 
for a neir Targeted Jobs Tax Credit, seek a balance betwe^ the objective of 
/c^cl^ unintended uses of the funds by private employers and encouraging 



aorfc of th«ii to participate in hiring th« •tructurally utiOTployed" (National 
CoBttleslon for Manpower Policy, Deceaber, 1978, p. 2). 

In the 1978 mendments to CETA, a aew Title VII provided for the 
estahllstaant of Private Industry Cornells by local private sponsors (agencies 
of state and local goverBmenta responsible for operating CETA prograns) . 
The Coimells, cOTiposed primarily of business representatives, would be 
responsible for developtog, and In some cases operatli^, progrms to train 
and hire the strueturally unaaployed and for advising the prlne sponsors 
on other aspects of their progroBS. 

It is too early to evaluate the effectiveness of these two new prograas. 
tike those that preceded than, they attempt to acconpllsh a difficult task - 
building the skills wd miployablllty of the least-advantaged persons In , 
society by gaining the cooperation of industry. To do this, they, as was 
true In the earlier progrmis, use some cajolery and some financial IncMtlves. 
but In doing so try to ^ toIK the "f iffiie" line be tween gKrfig away 'to^^li^iiranr^ 
loading the program dowa with so many controls to protect the workers and 
the public Interest that business cobperatlbn is lost. 

The experience to date In the United States is not without its successes, 
but It Is certainly not one that clearly points the way. to the "right" 



A. PaM. Collectloa 

A mttikiMg, fmet ntfgliig f rem this study is tbst It Is difficult to 
put togathw a eehermt pletura of ^ployM-provlded tra lAbig In the United 
States from reomt surtreys. Although ea^ survej/bre^s^^^^n^ and 
pi^o^ldts isportnt Insights p fcat^ 

answered # Wltii the benefit of hindsight » a few recomiendatlons are offered 
for futere surve/s of tratolng reeCTumdatlons so eluentary that they are 
nade pnly beeause reeent surveys have Ignored 

(1) Standard survey prae^ees stould be followed with respect 

to su^eytog a ample of nonrespondents and drawing Inferences 
about the major eharaeterlstles of- the entire poptdatlonv 

(2) - Tabulations should be .designed^ number or percent 

of firms give any f oAi^^galnlag^: as well as the ^nmber 
that give each type o£ traln^g*^ : J ; 

C3X^M1. j^or ItAh^ftti^ the nia^ jr of 

firms but also the- niaiber of their employees and the numb^ 
o£ wrfcers' reeelvls^ training In ;the course of a y.^r or 
other period of t t^e.i This! Is the only7slgnlflcknt way to 
Wight the reiatlvf lapor of ^ tracing. 

She figures on trainees should 
. mMt in the films 
training is shorn. 

(4) The tabulations sl^uld: show what occupatlons^^ o 

V groups wbrl^rs, given traln^ig ' are In, ud/or lAat they are ' 
being tra j^di f or^ as a percentage of tiie^ totals ea^loyed 
In these occupations. 

(5) The purposes of tralning^^^^^ 
catteries as guaUf juration for 

or upgrading* retraining^ safetyv etc* 

(6) draining modes^^otdd^be 

asi on the prbduWflon sltei bff^site; cbmpany-provided or 
provided ;l»y 

clal contributlon»,^;u 7 the latter. 

(7) Significant breakdoms of the. above Infomatlon should 
Include Industryp slse of firm or establlshmmt, and. perhaps 

"'""'location,''''' ' ' '"^y ^ .-^ ' '"^'^ -^-^ - . 



(8) Surveys of groups of Wfkars or of a simpls of the^pbpu- 
lation should be made Co get a dlffermt lasight Into the 
iQcldenee of traln^gp sequracas or comblaatioos of 
educatloa and tralnlngp and dttograpliid Qharaotsristlcs 
sueh as age» Bmm^ and tmcm* Age Is partleularly d^portantp 
not only because eduoatlon and training patterns have ohanged* 
over tiaep but also baeause older wrkers have had more 
^posure to whatever tralntog was around « 

B* Technical Aid to Training 

SmII employers should be given teohnloal aid to help thOT In Identi- 
fying their training needs p In locating good sour ess of training for their 
various Dacupations in the aomnunltyj or In providing training within the 
company for mall nmibers of workers at reasonable cost. Universities and 
collegesp tecimlcal institutes and community collegeSp proprietary schoolsp 
audlo-^lsyal aldsp and programed teaching methods are avallablep but the 
mall ^ployers need expert guidance In selecting among thra the training 
best suited for their occupations and their particular workers^ Institu- 
tions in a community may-^be-s „ . 
Identifies a need on the part of a nimiber of mall firms « 

There should be In each community or at the state level a technical 
aid agency for training to provide this assistance to Industry on request*; 
The federal goverraaent should play a role in fwding this service^ but state 
goversmients and industry groups should also contrlbutep the first by federal- 
state matching grantSp the second by fees for service* It Is importimt 
that business firms be more thm passive recipients of technical aid | they 
should help to generate it and to pay for it. 

If this service is set up as part of the ^plo^ent and Tralnl^ 
Acbnlnlstration and its affiliated state agencies p It should be Isolated 
sufflcl«tly from other operations of the state employment security agencies 
so that the workload pressures of other programs do not swrap the training 



bthfe tacholoal mid sto ragular pragrm of surveys of 

tfaf diiigh th# 

f i^wml-*3itate eooparat Iv© Qgrnipatloa »p)iq;mmt M ties iingrai 
cra^cted yndsr the dirsctlon of thm>tur€aW Less 
frsquffit surveys of a sraple of^i^ri^ers eoul4^^ 

of the Current Fopulat Ian Sufvey. iv^ustlon research Qan draw on the / : 
experience in evmiustlng traljaj^ 

C» Flnmelal Aid 

It Is more thm a dec^e since the report of the ^',T^ 
tlonal Training. in Industry i and In addition there are 17 years of experience 
.,.lji^governaen&^support>.f or. training 1 1^^^ 
lessons of this ^cperlence are far fro^ cl^r and There we 

enough individual successful progrmsV howevers ^and a statistical /^record, " 
Is valuation studies » that ds: favorable enough^'Cthough t^th seine tmanswered 
questions and insecure assumptions) that a general conclusion ten he dram 
that federal support for training In Industry can be maBe to pay: of f and 
should continue « 

Ho prescription for a clearly successful program can be given, A few 
general principles do ^^ge, Ibwever, One is that^ t is 
potratlally so helpful to the i^rker, ^by glvl hlto or her actaal Industrial 
experience and the sense of being In a real. Job, as wall as a good chance 
for continuing In the firm i that It should be part of any training or employ^ 
mmt progra for the disadvantaged and structurally unemployed # 



A seeond is that iadustry shbyld participate actively la the pluming 
and governance of the programs , rather than be the passive ah J sets of 
wooing by eager goverraitnft agencies « The Idea abodled In the MB/ JOBS 
prbgr^ and In the Private Industry Caimclls Is sound, 

fjhat Is not so clear Is lAether goverment should go beyond generous 
and vigorous financial support for mployabllltytr disadvantaged 
or etructurally unmployed wrte and txtehd Its support to skill Inprbve*- 
ment for siiployed workers. The handicaps preventing small firms froa 
engaging in f oraal training and the need to enhance productivity ar^e for 
government support* The uncertain payoff and the potential for waste lead 
support to the view that, though Ae govenment should encourage training « 
the cost should be borne by the workers who benefit or by the Industry and 
Its customers rather than by the taxpayers generally, A training syst^ 
financed by Industry thrpugh a payroll tas or a l^y^grant arrangatnttr^ 
and administered with Industry and union par tlcipatloni might accOTpiish 
the purpose Intended and be less subject to waste or mlraanagment tlUn a 
systen supported from general goverzment revenues. ^ . 

Finally, any device. Including better evaluation studies and better 
statistics, that reveals the true costs and benefits of training will help 
to persuade Industry to finance training that really psys off . 
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